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Conference Calendar 


APRIL 


Colorado Springs, Colo. Broadmoor Hotel 

Newspaper Personnel Relations Association. Ninth Annual Conference. 
Warren G. Wheeler, Jr., % South Bend Tribune, South Bend, Ind. 

Toronto, Canada. Royal York Hotel 

The Personnel Association of Toronto, Inc. 15th Annual Conference. C. H. 
Rankin, Secretary, 120 Roxborough St. E. Toronto, Canada 

Minneapolis, Minn. University of Minnesota 

University of Minnesota. 15th Annual Industrial Relations Conference. 
Univ. of Minnesota, Herbert G. Heneman, Jr. Industrial Relations 
Center, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Detroit, Mich. Statler Hotel 

American Personnel & Guidance Association Inc. Annual Conference. Ameri- 
can Personnel & Guidance Assn. Inc., 1534 ‘‘O"’ Street, N.W. Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 

California Personnel Management Association. 37th Pacific Coast Manage- 
ment Conference. California Personnel Mgt. Assn. Fifth Floor, Farm 
Credit Bldg., 2180 Milvia St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Nashville, Tenn. Hermitage Hotel 

The University of Tennessee. xoth Annual Tennessee Industrial Personnel 
Conference. Mr. Roy F. Center, Jr. Coordinator of Conferences, 1o1 
Perkins Hall, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Richmond, Virginia. Hotel John Marshall 

American Society for Personnel Administration. gth Annual Conference. 
Mrs. Christine Winston, Conference Chairman, Hotel John Marshall, 
P. O. Box 299, Richmond, Va. 

New York, N. Y. Hotel Statler 

Society for Advancement of Management. 1th Annual Management Engi- 
neering Conference. SAM, 74-5th Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 

Washington, D. C. Hotel Statler 

Industrial Relations Research Association. Spring Conference. Edwin 
Young, Secy.—Treas. Industrial Relations Research Assn. Sterling 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc. 


MAY 


San Francisco, Calif. St. Francis Hotel 

International Association of Personnel Women. 7th Annual Conference. 
Margaret C. Ritchie, Conference Chairman, % Dept. of Industrial 
— State of California, 965 Mission St. San Francisco 3, 
Calif. 

Fort Worth, Texas. Hotel Texas 

American Society of Training Directors. 13th Annual Conference. John 
N. Watson, % CONVAIR, Training Section, Fort Worth, Texas 
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Edtter to Keader:- 


I was TALKING THE OTHER DAY WITH 
Courtney Situ, the able young president 
of Swarthmore College. We were discussing 
some problems of organization and admin- 
istration and I remarked on the importance 
of knowing what were the boundaries of 
authority in order that executives might be 
held fully accountable. He remarked that 
he thought perhaps there were places where 
it would be better to have the lines of 
authority somewhat loose; that in such 
circumstances men sometimes work better 
together. 

Actually, it probably is a matter of 
effective working together rather than 
lines of authority. Some people work 
best where the lines are sharply drawn and 
others work better with a little give and 
take. In the end, it is a question of ‘‘smooth 
working in harness’. I think Dr. Smith's 
comment is more applicable to university 
administration than it is to business. In 
business, it is risky to leave lines of respon- 
sibility undefined. 

This brief discussion illustrates again 
the difficulty of reducing administration to 
anything approaching an exact science. 
The art in administration will always 
transcend the science. 





Mr. Pearson, AssISTANT TO THE PREsI- 
DENT of the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany in St. Paul, Minnesota, has found that 
Personnel Journal is of help to supervisors 
of the railroad. About 25 subscriptions go 
to selected supervisors who had indicated 
interest and Mr. Pearson is enthusiastic 
about the value of Personnel Journal to these 
busy front-line men. 





Tue PHorntx PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT 
Association conducts each year the Arizona 
Personnel Management Conference, for- 
merly known as the Arizona Personnel 


Forum. Leroy Brenneman, president of the 
Association and personnel director of the 
City of Phoenix, was kind enough to invite 
me to participate in this year’s conference, 
January 17 and 18. It is always a matter of 
special interest to attend these conferences 
and even more so to participate in the pro- 
grams. I was sorry that press of business 
made it impossible to fit in this long trip. It 
is my hope that the timing will permit 
me to attend another such conference. 





More-Truth-Than-Poetry Dep't: The cap- 
tion of a ‘Strictly Business’ cartoon which shows 
a secretary bringing in a load of mail to the 
boss says: ‘There's one answer to your ad for a 
clerk, and 600 replies to your feeler for a junior 
executive |" 





It 1s SomETIMEs STARTLING to find how 
two people can look at the same statement 
or set of facts and see quite different things 
in them. You may recall Joe Fagot’s article 
in our September 1956 issue, entitled ‘‘Office 
Unionization: How to Prevent It’’. To me 
it seemed to say quite inoffensively that the 
way to avoid unionization of your office 
people is to treat them as well and give 
them as much as they have a right to expect 
so that they won't be inclined to organize 
to get more. But to John A. Geshner, vice 
chairman of the Council of Western Electric 
Technical Employees National (Union) 
—well, read what Mr. Geshner wrote me: 


‘Mr. Fagot concisely establishes the short- 
comings of those managers and/or employers, 
who either never knew or have forgotten the 
problems of the employee. Several things stand 
out in my mind aside from my appreciation of 
this article. 

‘It is my opinion that the article should 
be entitled —‘ Why Office Employees Unionize’’. 
An employer and/or manager doesn't prevent 
unionization! Rather, he must by his actions 
indicate that he thinks positively about the 
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welfare of his employees and, what is most im- 
portant, he must communicate these actions 
and their result to each employee. 

“This may seem like a great responsibility 
to many managers, but this, in essence, is why 
they are managers. When this positive thinking 
becomes inadequate or does not exist, his em- 
ployees will organize and, jointly, they will en- 
courage him to act and think positively about 
their welfare through the avenues of collective 
bargaining. 

“Organized employees have set the pattern 
for most programs promoting employee welfare. 
Some of the more important of these, like the 
40-hour week, paid vacations, and minimum 
wage, and other laws, certainly would have 
taken much longer to develop if it weren't for 
organized labor. Some students of the subject 
even doubt that these would have developed at 
all if it weren't for the steady pressure of or- 
ganized labor. Similarly, benefits withheld from 
unorganized office employees will be sought by 
these unorganized office employees through the 
process of organizing because of the benefits 
enjoyed and publicized by the organized em- 
ployee. 

**At the risk of seeming to be unrealistic, 
these two things indicate to me that the or- 
ganization of all employees is eventually in- 
evitable. if and when this occurs, then and only 
then can we say that true competition in the 
so-called labor market will have been estab- 
lished. The inefficient or inept manager, who 
secks profit for himself or his employer from 
the ‘‘ hides’’ of his employees, rather than from 
‘building a better mousetrap’’, will be relegated 
to a less responsible position, where he belongs. 

‘*One may delay unionization of any group 
of employees by forthright positive action for 
the benefit of these employees, but one can cer- 
tainly not prevent it.”’ 

The day I received Mr. Geshner’s 
letter, I read a long dispatch put out by 
Associated Press, headed ‘‘Reuther for Union 
Drive in Offices—Seeks 18 Million New 
Members’’. A few days later I read a short 
report in the New York Herald Tribune 
headed ‘Union Drive Gaining for Engi- 
neers’’. 

All I can say in summary is that some 


of us are going to have to reconsider our 
relations with salaried employees. Cer- 
tainly we cannot please everybody, but it 
might be a good idea for each of us to 
examine his policies, procedures and pay 
scales and decide for himself what the 
unions can do for his employees that he 
cannot do himself. 





““Snedden's 20 words’’ is the name given to 
a quick and rather rough intelligence test, given 
orally. The principle of the thing is that you 
ask a man a question, employing a selected 
word in asking it. If he doesn't know the word 
he won't know how to answer, and thus you can 
peg his vocabulary level and consequently bis 
intelligence level. Recently, a TV skit was put 
on by a man who went around asking people 
whether President Eisenhower was ‘‘super- 
fluous’’. Several people engaged in a detailed 
discussion without actually understanding the 
meaning of the word but insisting that they 
did. Try this on your friends sometime. Years 
ago, Thorndike published a dictionary with 
words arranged in order of difficulty, from which 
selections of suitable difficulty can be made. 





In my Recent Visit To THE INDUSTRIAL 
AND Lasor Retations Scuoou at Cornell 
I had an opportunity to examine the edi- 
torial policy of its quarterly journal and 
was further impressed with the considerable 
scholarship which goes into the work 
which appears in it. It is, of course, pri- 
marily a labor journal. A review of the con- 
tents of the first six volumes shows that 
71% of the material deals with organized 
labor or with broad labor problems. The 
remaining 29% is scattered over a rather 
wide range of topics. Anyone primarily 
concerned with labor problems or labor 
economics ought to read the Review. 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 


“Individual progress requires three fundamental quali- 
ties: intelligence, persistence, and conciliation." 
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I Hearp A Story Not Lone Aco of a 
successful method of recruiting college 
graduates. An insurance man had an idea 
that works about like this: Make arrange- 
ments to have an effective speaker tell the 
story of life insurance to the juniors and 
seniors in colleges located in the area in 
which the company wishes to concentrate. 
An observer accompanies the speaker and 
his job is to watch the degree of interest 
shown by individual boys. These are 
identified and are later talked to individ- 
ually to determine their interest in under- 
taking actual sales of life insurance during 
the remainder of their college period. 

Those who wish to try it are given the 
necessary instruction and are assisted in 
obtaining the required license. They are 
prohibited from soliciting anywhere but in 
the circles in which they are then moving— 
their college mates and friends. It turns out 
that those who have any real talent and 
interest in life insurance sales will actually 
produce business and will mature their 
interest to a point where it becomes at- 
tractive as a life career. 

This is a new application of a very old 
idea, one which is being extensively used in 
high schools. It is a variation of the method 
used by some of the so-called co-op colleges 
where the student spends one term at work 
and one term in college. The purpose of this 
arrangement is two-fold; to enable the 
student to help pay his way through col- 
lege; and to give him varied experience 
before graduation. 

There appears to be room for new ideas 
in college recruiting and I should think a 
principal aim would be to make sure that 
the newly employed college graduate is 
likely to find himself in a congenial situa- 
tion after he has been on the payroll a little 
while. 





I have been reading on the subject of how 
thinking and reasoning take place and was 
especially interested in the account of reasoning 


in animals. I have a new hunting horse, 
‘Gingerbread’, who seems to be able to reason 
practically. He was about to jump a fence 
recently when another horse stopped dead on the 
other side of the fence. He paused in his flight 
until the other horse and rider moved away and 
then popped over. I thought, for a minute, I 
wouldn't go with him! A week before, a horse had 
refused to jump the fence in front of us and had 
crossed our path. Gingerbread merely swerved 
a little and jumped the fence right behind the 


other horse. Don't tell me animals can't think! 





Mort BACHMAN HEADS THE INDUSTRIAL 
Rerations Section of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Philadelphia. One of 
his extra jobs is writing the newsy column 
for the Chamber of Commerce News which 
he calls ‘Industrial Notes and Bolts’’. In a 
recent issue, he quoted what he says is his 
favorite union constitution clause. It comes 
from the Constitution of the Teamsters 
International Union and goes as follows: 


“The General President, for the purpose 
of promoting the interests and welfare of the 
International and the making of diplomatic 
contacts with other organizations and institu- 
tions, and for the purpose of conserving his 
health, may in his discretion travel in this 
country or abroad and may take periodic rests. 
The General Executive Board shall provide for 
all expenses of the General President when per- 
forming the services mentioned herein or when 
taking periodic rests; the said expenses shall 
include travel in this country and abroad, the 
full and complete maintenance of his wife so 
that she can accompany the General President, 
and all secretarial help and services which he 
deems necessary while engaged as afore men- 
tioned. The expenses provided for herein are in 
addition to all other constitutional compensa- 
tion and allowances.”’ 


Nice work, if you can get it! 


Wd Hay 





Let's Get Back to Sanity 
in Recruiting Engineers 


E on the engineet-receiving end, I 

firmly believe, have a great respon- 
sibility in connection with the recruitment 
and employment of engineers. As personnel 
officers we Owe it to outselves and our 
employers to shoulder that responsibility. 

Like many other personnel managers, 
each year I find myself talking with hun- 
dreds of college students. And each year I 
find myself ashamed of, and frustrated with, 
my fellow personnel workers. Why? 

From my personnel studies at the 
University of Illinois and some ten years of 
personnel experience, I have been attempt- 
ing to follow the principles of the definition 
of “‘personnel management’’. But nowhere 
in that definition have I found the words: 


Proselyte 
Mislead 
Confuse 
Spiral costs 


Tax the public 
Reduce profits 
Lose contracts 


Cost plus 


Yet, I am afraid many men of business 
and my personnel colleagues of today, make 
no bones about proselyting engineers 
through various means, the dollar sign 
being the most common. They discover a 
bright young college student and offer him 
a salary of $450 to $500 to start. 

Remember this is a young man with 
nothing more than an aptitude to learn and 
the “‘potential’’ to become an engineer. He is 
not an engineer. They mislead him by 
forgetting to tell him that he may not get 
a salary raise for one or two years to make 
up for the high starting salary. They forget 
to tell him that in reality he will be of little 


By H. V. Mocnix 
Personnel Administrator 


The Fluor Corporation, Ltd., Los Angeles 





The bait put before engineering gradu- 
ates to get them to sign up ts even more 
tempting in some instances than the 
author suggests. Tuition aid and 
bonuses of various other kinds are 
proferred in addition to the out-of- 
this-world starting salaries, remind- 
ing of the competition for star athletes. 
Has the practice gone too far and is it 
time to halt and reverse the trend? If 
you employ engineers, what are you 
thinking about it? 





value to the firm for at least a year. They 
forget to tell him that his starting salary 
will affect everyone in the firm from the 
janitor to the president because, unless a 
proportionate salary increase is granted to 
everyone else in the firm, salary problems 
will prevail heavily. 

I need not elaborate on this point to 
anyone that has read past the first chapter 
of any personnel management book, yet 
today the average starting salary for college 
engineers probably will be $450 unless 
persons with a responsible view of the 
student, business, and our great country 
stop those that can be charged with the 
above listed words. 

If you are a personnel manager respon- 
sible for salary administration and sincerely 
interested in the growth of your company 
and its employees, how can you look your 
boss in the eye while recommending an 
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unrealistic starting salary for a boy just 
out of engineering school? 


OBLIGATION To ALL Company EMPLOYEES 


My boss, Mr. Ellsworth, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Engineer- 
ing-Construction Division, would not be 
too surprised if I told him that Fluor will 
have to pay $450 to $500 to obtain qualified, 
inexperienced college engineers. Yet he is 
willing to take that recommendation only 
because he trusts me with the responsibility 
of making sound personnel recommenda- 
tions. I could easily make that recommenda- 
tion, but I would not be able ever to have a 
clear conscience again. 

I know that for my company and coun- 
try to continue to progress, and in order to 
build a sound economy, I have to take the 
hard way—convince the operating depart- 
ment managers and supervisors that we 
will remain calm and grant equitable com- 
pensation and humane consideration to all 
of our employees and not insult their sense 
of intelligence with false measures. We will 
continue to select qualified employees, 
promote, and increase salaries based on 
individual ability, and, as in the past, 
remain a ‘‘good"’ place to work. 

As Personnel Manager, please review 
the fundamentals of our profession and 
scan through a good book on economics. 
Then let’s all pull together and continue to 
raise the level of our work in the eyes of 
everyone rather than push it back to the 
“back slapping” stage. 

To you college recruiters—if you are 
not responsible for recommending and set- 
ting company policy, then I realize that you 
‘take orders’’, but remember if you plan a 
career in personnel, you have a lot at stake. 
Guide the student, present honest facts, be 
fair and know that when a student accepts 
your offer, if he later leaves your firm it is 
not due to the false facts presented in your 
first meeting with him. 

To you ‘‘valuable’’ college engineers— 


I need not discuss further the values that 
must be constantly before you. You repre- 
sent the future of our country. Don't take 
it lightly and don’t let a free cocktail party, 
plant tour, expense check, high salary, etc., 
blind you to the solid facts of life. Ask 
questions, weigh the answers carefully, 
make a decision, then work hard at making 
your place in the firm. 

We of The Fluor Corporation, Ltd., in 
the past, the present, and in the future, will 
continue to employ top quality engineers 
and we will do it without resorting to un- 
scrupulous methods. We will not jeopardize 
the future of the lives of millions of people. 

My open letter to all is in essence 
merely a plea to go back to our historic 
American philosophy of being a great na- 
tion through a combination of honesty, 
intelligence, and common understanding. 





In the more than eighty years the Chicago stock 
yards have been in existence, 500,000,000 hogs have 
been unloaded, according to Harold H. Martin in the 
Saturday Evening Post. They have been forced down 
cleated ramps only by means of blows, with poles, 
prods, electric buzzers, punches, kicks and curses. 
Seeing this messy procedure for the first time, Wood 
Prince, new president of the Union Stock Yards, asked 
his general superintendant, Frank Flynn, why a hog 
chute in the form of a flight of stairs could not be 
built. An old hand, Flynn in all bis days had never 
heard of hogs being driven down a flight of stairs. 
But when the first experiment was tried on a stairway 
adjusted to the short legs of the hogs, they tripped 
down happily. Prince attributed his success in solving 
this centuries-old problem to bis *' ignorance of hogs 
and the historic methods of handling them.’’ Martin 
adds: If he had been an experienced livestock man, 
steeped in the tradition of the yards, the simple 
thought might never have occurred to him that if 
people feel more sure-footed and confident on a stair- 
way than on a sloping ramp, a hog might feel the 
same way.” 

Edward Hodnett in 
The Art of Problem Solving 


(Harper) 








Needed—-More Human Research 


“Statistics and economic history clearly show 
that the world must progress in balance. That is 
materially, spiritually, and socially, at approx- 
imately equal rates of growth.’’—Roger Babson 





YF or world must progress in balance, con- 
cludes business economist Roger Bab- 
son. But instead, we know that at the pres- 
ent time knowledge of human nature is 
lagging behind knowledge of mechanical 
power and of the physical sciences. We have 
learned about the physical world and how 
to harness it for the benefit of man before 
we have learned about the nature of man 
and how to control him. 

As Raymond Fosdick puts it, ‘‘We are 
discovering the right things in the wrong 
order, which is another way of saying that 
we are learning how to control nature be- 
fore we have learned how to control our- 
selves."” 

In our preoccupation with developing 
products, engineering methods to produce 
them, and efforts to sell them, it seems 
almost that we have taken human beings 
for granted. We have assumed that we 
know all about them. Our management 
practices with respect to people have been 
developed on the basis of hunch, tradition, 
and what the other fellow is doing. 

In many management set-ups, research 
in management and personnel administra- 
tion has involved merely conducting corre- 
spondence, interviews, and inspection trips 
to find out what other companies are doing. 
The arm-chair method of rationalizing 
human behavior and developing manage- 
ment policies and practices in personnel 
administration reminds us of the Burma 
Shave jingle seen along a southern highway: 

Said lovely rider 
To careless dear: 
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By Cecit E. Goopg 





The U.S. government and industry to- 
gether spend some three billions an- 
nually for research. The government, 
which provides about three-fifths of 
the funds, earmarked only 31.5 millions 
for social science research in fiscal 
"56—1.4% of the total. The author 
pleads for more human relations re- 
search, more co-ordination. The man 
on the street may think we already 
know enough about people; the truth 
is that we don't even know ourselves. 





Let’s have less bull 

And lot's more steer. 
What we need is more “‘steer’” in our under- 
standing of human behavior and in manage- 
ment policies and practices which bear on 
the most important single factor in produc- 
tion: the human factor. 

But new interest in the study of human 
relations is now developing, particularly 
with respect to working organizations. 
This new interest is in how human beings 
behave, not merely as individuals but as 
members of a group in a particular social 
setting and work environment. Most of this 
interest has revealed itself in the organiza- 
tion of university institutes and laboratories 
of human relations, much of it under gov- 
ernment and foundation sponsorship. 


New Inrerest In HuMAN RESEARCH 


As an example of foundation interest, 
let us take the 1950 Report of the Trustees 
of the Ford Foundation. It spells out human 
relations as one of the five areas needing 
action: ‘“The Ford Foundation will support 
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scientific activities designed to increase 
knowledge of factors which influence or de- 
termine human conduct, and to extend such 
knowledge for the maximum benefit of 
individuals and of society.’’ Other founda- 
tions have revealed the same concern and 
are backing needed research. 

Little actually has been done by indus- 
try itself except through cooperation as 
guinea pigs with research organizations. 
But some of today’s industrial statesmen are 
seeing the need for inquiring into the nature 
of human beings and their relations to- 
gether. Henry Ford II has said that the 
problem of human relationships is one of 
the greatest problems confronting American 
industry today and that it needs the benefit 
of scientific thinking. Clarence Francis has 
said that it is ironic that Americans who are 
the most advanced industrial people in the 
world should have waited so late to inquire 
into the most promising single source of 
productivity, the human factor. 

H. Fred Willkie, brother of Wendell 
Willkie, feels that research is so important 
that a position should be devoted to it in 
the President's Cabinet to be known as the 
Secretary of Research. He also has proposed 
that a national office of bibliography be 
established to explore and abstract all 
printed research results. This he feels would 
make easier the translation of research into 
practice. 


How Mucs Resgarcu Is Beinc Dong? 


No one questions that research and de- 
velopment are essential to progress. No 
company questions the provision of a sub- 
stantial budget to develop and improve its 
products. Unorganized research by inven- 
tors working on their own, and later the 
organized variety performed by the indus- 
tries themselves, has been one of the most 
important factors in economic progress in 
this country. 

Benjamin Fairless, Chairman of the 
Board of United States Steel, estimated 
that we spent more than three billion dol- 


lars for research in 1953. This is probably a 
good enough estimate for our purpose. The 
Federal government spends about two bil- 
lion dollars a year for research conducted 
directly by the government and that 
sponsored by the government through con- 
tract. As will be seen, the Federal govern- 
ment is the main sponsor of research. 
Most of the money and effort expended 
in the name of science and research by in- 
dustry is spent by the largest concerns. A 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
almost 2,000 companies revealed that 40% 
of all research personnel were employed by 
companies with 25,000 or more employees. 
The survey showed that there were 97,000 
engineering and scientific workers engaged 
in research during 1952. In addition, there 
were 143,000 supporting workers, making 
a total of 240,000. When we compare this 
with our total labor force of more than 65 
million, we see that only a tiny fraction of 
our manpower is used in research of any 


kind. 


Human Resgearcn Lacxs GLAMOR 


The amount of the relatively small 
research budget devoted to human relations 
is almost insignificant. The Federal govern- 
ment, for example, which spends about 
three-fifths of the total national outlay for 
research, was to spend only 31.5 million 
dollars for social science research during the 
fiscal year 1956. This is only 1.4% of the 
total. We can realize how small this amount 
is wien we compare it with the estimated 
cost of research to bring on to the market 
only one product. Dr. Myron Rand of the 
National Academy of Sciences has estimated 
that it cost $500,000 to bring out the first 
can of frozen orange juice and $6,000,000 for 
the first pair of nylon hose. 

What is needed now is some real pio- 
neering in the social sciences. The problem is 
that human relations research appears un- 
glamorous when compared with atomic 
research and popular science literature and 
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outer space TV shows. Herbert A. Simon 
expresses the need colorfully when he says 
that ‘‘the social sciences need some of the 
spectacular flights of unfettered fancy that 
have proved so fruitful in the natural 
sciences.”’ 


Universitizgs Leap THE Way 


Some of our universities are doing out- 
standing work toward shedding light on 
human beings, their motives, and how they 
live and work together. Examples of some 
of this outstanding work is that done by 
the University of Chicago, University of 
Minnesota, Yale and Princeton in industrial 
relations. The University of Michigan's 
Institute for Social Research is getting con- 
siderable attention for its far-reaching work 
on group dynamics and morale, productiv- 
ity, and supervision. Ohio State is doing 
some outstanding work on leadership and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
on organizational structure and communi- 
cations. 

Yale's Institute of Human Relations, 
founded in 1929, has as its goal the correla- 
tion of knowledge and coordination of tech- 
niques in related fields so that greater 
progress may be made in the understanding 
of human life. Pennsylvania is attempting 
to study inter-group tensions; too much, the 
Pennsylvania group feels, social workers, 
psychiatrists, and counselors have stressed 
only the individual needs and personalities 
of people rather than the fact that each 
person is a member of a group and that he 
must live and function as a member of that 
group. 

Harvard's Laboratory of Social Rela- 
tions is doing very interesting basic research 
on such things as group structure, group 
leadership, decision-making and how many 
members are optimum for a committee. 
Boston University is conducting studies on 
relations between ethnic groups and con- 
flicts between younger and older members. 

The National Science Foundation was 
established to provide leadership for the 


nation’s research but even yet there is more 
correlation needed, particularly in the social 
sciences. Working organizations need to do 
their part; they cannot leave all research 
to the universities and the foundations. 
Every working organization can do some 
personnel research if they know what is 
needed and that their results can be added 
to those of other organizations—thus con- 
tributing to a meaningful fabric. 


Must OrGANIZE ON NATIONAL SCALE 


There should be a central planning and 
coordinating group to lay out research 
needs and a general framework for the con- 
duct of research projects by many and di- 
verse groups so that all human research 
activities will fit together. This central 
planning and coordinating group could be 
in the Federal government, perhaps in the 
National Science Foundation, but that 
would not be necessary. A private founda- 
tion could do it with support from all 
interested groups and organizations. 

The central research organization 
should also relate research results to prac- 
tice. Part of our difficulty has been that the 
administrator who has the job of action 
oftentimes has not understood the language 
of the researcher. We need to bridge this 
gap between science and practice. The sug- 
gested central organization should collate 
research findings and translate them into 
plain language so that management practi- 
tioners can put them into ready practice. 


Everyspopy Expert In Human REALM 


The difficulty with research on human 
beings is that the uninitiated tends to think 
that it is unnecessary. Everyone thinks he 
knows all about people, but the truth of the 
matter is that everyone does not know 
about people; he does not know even about 
himself. 

Robert Kahn of the University of 
Michigan complains, ““There is nothing we 
can say that somebody does not know al- 
ready. If we make a study and say that it 
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appears that under certain conditions a cer- 
tain organization functions better when its 
leaders study every problem carefully be- 
fore tackling it, people will say, ‘that’s 
nothing new. I've always said “‘look before 
you leap’’’. On the other hand, if we say 
that our studies show that the organization 
functions better when the leader is a man 
of immediate action, the same people will 
say, ‘that’s nothing new, I've always said 
“he who hesitates is lost’’ ’.’ 


In the field of human study every truth 
that is established will appear to be already 
known by most people. Actually it will not 
be already known—it may be suspected by 
some people, but they will not be sure of it. 
We are considerably ahead even if we merely 
verify assumed facts. In decades hence if we 
can be reasonably sure of the answers on 
many of the seemingly simple problems of 
human behavior now facing us, the working 
world will indeed have progressed. 
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Re-Thinking the 


7 foreman usually supervises between 
ten and twenty-five workers. A typical 
description of his job would include the 
following duties: Select and induct new 
employees; Train workers; Interpret com- 
pany policies and regulations; Give orders; 
Assign duties and responsibilities; Main- 
tain discipline; Handle complaints and 
grievances; Inform employees about 
changes; Rate employees; Develop em- 
ployees by means of transfers, promotions, 
increases; Help employees who are in 
trouble; Coordinate the activities of his 
employees and the work processes; Inspect 
work; See that equipment is maintained in 
good condition; Look after the housekeep- 
ing of his unit; Safeguard the health and 
safety of his employees; Maintain quality; 
Eliminate waste; Keep production and other 
records; Prepare reports; Cooperate with 
executives and other departments; Attend 
numerous meetings. 

Some of these duties he performs all 
by himself; on others he may have an as- 
sistant; and for still others, staff depart- 
ments are available for consultation and 
advice. But the responsibility for the pro- 
ductiveness of his unit is his alone. 

To accomplish these responsibilities, 
the job specification would show that he 
must be a leader, tactful, energetic, have 
initiative, possess technical knowledge, be 
a conference and discussion leader, know 
how to motivate employees, be a “‘human 
relations’’ expert, and possess other traits 
too numerous to mention. 

Have foremen always had the many 
duties detailed above? Does the foreman of 
today fulfill the same functions as his pre- 
decessors of a generation ago? 


Foreman’s Job 


By Harry SELIGSON 
Professor of Industrial Relations 
University of Denver 





It is time, says the author, to recognize 
that the foreman's job has changed ma- 
terially and to write a new job descrip- 
tion. Whereas he used to be in complete 
control of his section, in many instances 
the unions and various staff members 
have taken over a number of his previous 
functions and diluted his authority. 
The net result is that he no longer can 
be held wholly responsible for produc- 


tion. 





It is impossible to place exact time 
limits upon these developments, but for our 
purposes we can say that up to the last 
twenty-five years the foreman was in com- 
plete control of his department. He hired, 
trained, regulated personnel transactions 
and movements—such as transfers, promo- 
tions, demotions, wage increases, and dis- 
pensed awards and punishments. He was an 
authoritarian; benevolent or tyrannical as 
the case might be. 

Under the non-psychological atmos- 
phere prevailing some years agoin employee 
relations, production—the goal of the 
enterprise—was accomplished by order- 
giving and drivership. Respect and fear were 
earned by the foreman principally by his 
technical competence, and perhaps in some 
cases by physical brawn. Only in rare cases 
was there an appeal from his decisions. 

Since there were no general personnel 
policies, each foreman had considerable 
lee-way and discretion in handling his em- 
ployees. Thus he was a figure to be reckoned 
with. The employees knew this. To them 
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he was the company. The foreman was 
expected to get production out, but along 
with the responsibility thus imposed upon 
him, he was given the authority to accom- 
plish his mission. His position was truly 
crucial and vital in the managerial hier- 
archy. He was the key to production. 


ForEMAN’S Jos Eropgep 


In the last quarter-century the position 
of foreman, as we have known it tradition- 
ally, has been eroded. This has not been 
deliberate. We still render lip-service to the 
key role he is supposed to hold. But times 
and events have by-passed him. Unions, 
personnel administration, the “‘science’’ 
of human relations have all contributed to 
this development. Collective bargaining 
contracts, labor legislation, personnel poli- 
cies, have placed severe restrictions on the 
uncontrolled authority of the foreman. 

Drivership has been replaced by leader- 
ship. The foreman is expected to motivate 
the employee. But the basis for motivation 
—rewards and penalties—does not rest in 
the hands of the foreman any longer. The 
rewards have been provided by others: by 
unions through collective bargaining, and 
by management through personnel policies. 
Penalties are frowned upon; the new “‘hu- 
man relations’’ approach requires their use 
in moderation. The foreman is expected to 
investigate the causes of employee malad- 
justment. Punishment, if used at all, is 
relied upon only as a last resort. 

The foreman becomes the confidante of 
his employees. He is expected to create a 
permissive atmosphere which will not only 
encourage his employees to produce to their 
fullest capacities, but also to look upon him 
as their friend and counselor. But outlets in 
the form of grievance procedures and ap- 
peals to higher-ups are provided if the 
employee desires to challenge his decisions. 

We say that if the foreman possesses the 
traits deemed necessary for such a position, 
and learns the art and skill of handling 
people, he will be able tokeep toa minimum 
the number of complaints going through 


the grievance procedure. And for help and 
guidance in this, the most difficult of all 
applied sciences, we have surrounded him 
with a web of staff and administrative 
departments, ready to counsel, train, and in 
some cases, relieve him of some of the 
more onerous decisions. 


LEADING TO FoREMAN FRUSTRATION 


Consequently, we subject him to con- 
tinuous and extensive training in order to 
qualify him for the multitude of duties 
heaped upon him. We lift up his ego by 
saying that his job is now professionalized. 
We laud him as a member of the ‘‘manage- 
ment team’’ (we are still petrified when we 
think in retrospect how close he came to 
joining the unions in the 1930's). And we 
expose him to all the other pious platitudes 
and cliches which abound so profusely when 
we speak of the star role of the foreman as 
the key man in the organization. 

Obviously, the job of today’s foreman 
is considerably different from what it used 
to be. Obviously, too, the authoritarian, 
driving, petty, dictatorial foreman of the 
past cannot and should not be resuscitated. 

But while we have continued to pile 
upon the foreman duty after duty, we have 
at the same time diluted the effectiveness of 
his job. In a nutshell, this is the situation: 
We expect a great deal from the foreman. 
The duties imposed upon him indicate this. 
We want him to continuously increase the 
productivity of the employees he supervises; 
but while we continue to emphasize his 
responsibility in this direction we cannot 
possibly invest him with the authority 
which is commensurate with this responsi- 
bility. 

Consequently, our thinking is muddy. 
We are subjecting the foreman to more 
training than he needs to do his altered job, 
and we have frustrated foremen on our 
hands. 

It is time to rethink the job of foreman, 
to divest him of the many duties currently 


(Continued on page 378) 





Arbitrator Suggests How 
to Do Him Out of Work 


W Jirm Spring just around the corner, 
your Sunday paper, like mine, is full 


of ads of garden tools. But people are the 
flowers in my garden, and among the tools 
of my trade are almost a dozen volumes on 
my office shelves, in which my own Deci- 
sions and Awards are printed in company 
with those from many much more distin- 
guished arbitratcrs. 

The books, of course, are ‘‘Labor Arbi- 
tration Reports’’—B.N.A. (Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C.) 
and ‘American Labor Arbitration Awards’’ 
—P.H. (Prentice-Hall, New York). As I 
gaze at this growing collection I think of 
the old arbitrator's warning, ‘If you write 
enough opinions, you may write yourself 
out of business.”’ 

Perhaps there is more than wry humor 
hidden in that warning: some of the old- 
timers with vast backgrounds hardly ever 
appear in these volumes. Is it because they 
have written themselves out of business? 
No, because some whom I know—one or 
two in Washington, for example—are in 
great and continued demand in certain in- 
dustries and they are forever flying into the 
blue. 

All is not sweetness and light for arbi- 
trators. Like the prize pig at the Fair, the 
good and bad points of most of them are 
open to the gaze of all and every man is his 
own expert. You who read this are manage- 
ment’s spokesman. You have an arbitration 
coming up and you have been consulted 
about Joe Blow’s name on a panel of arbitra- 
tors which has been submitted either by the 


By B. Merepita Reip 
Attorney-Arbitrator 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Arbitrators’ published opinions and 
awards are intended to help you pick 
a good umpire. But reading them care- 
fully may lead you to a solution of your 
own knotty problem and save you and 
the union from going to arbitration at 
all. In effect the author says: “If this 
be treason to arbitrators, let personnel 
men make the most of it!”’ 





American Arbitration Association or the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
depending upon which agency is named in 
your labor agreement. 

Yours may be a discharge case. You 
can run that category down easily enough 
and you find that Joe has had his middlin 
share of these. Of the printed ones, all but 
one show he ordered reinstatement. You 
know Joe will be all right with the union, 
but it’s two to one you scratch him. 

Let's change the slides of the magic 
lantern. Your problem now is a manage- 
ment function dispute in a rather compli- 
cated type of basic issue. There, the few 
cases cited show that the company has been 
upheld by Joe on a three-to-one score. You 
guessed it—this time you would say Yes. 
This time the union would say No. 

This, I respectfully submit, is not the 
best way to use these tools correctly. Joe is 
either a good arbitrator, or not. That is 
the real conclusion the two divergent seek- 
ers after light should come up with. In- 
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stead, they are simply reading batting 
averages or examining the won and lost 
column, forgetting entirely that even these 
may be in error. Because, in all of the arbi- 
trator’s other cases not printed—either not 
permitted to be printed by the parties, too 
poor to be printed, not submitted by the 
arbitrator, or not pertinent to the publisher 
—Joe Blow might have shown a complete 
reversal of form. 


How to Use B.N.A. anp P.H. 


The published Opinions in B.N.A. and 
P.H. should be examined firse for logic, 
comprehension, spark of humor, clarity 
and, of course, any indicia of prejudice or 
fairness. What does it matter what the 
score card shows? These tools are poor tools, 
indeed, if used as a Racing Form. They are 
good tools only if they are used carefully to 
pick arbitrators. 

To tack this premise down a little 
tighter, the greatest value to you in the use 
of these tools lies in the opportunity to 
develop and evaluate the issue and deter- 
mine whether you should go to arbitration 
at all. Their true value, where no attention 
need be paid to personalities and prejudices, 
lies in using them as tools to determine 
what to do with the issues in their third 
stage. 


CarEFUL ReapiInc May Veto ARBITRATION 


Before arbitration is when you should 
do your spade work, make your careful 
study of the authorities, their reasoning 
and logic, all for the purpose of determining 
whether you have made a logical, fair 
evaluation of your issue, your particular 
problem, the grievance before you. Perhaps 
you may be guilty of looking at the matter 
through rose-colored glasses. Take a look 
at it from the other fellow’s viewpoint, 
the union’s, as explained in the printed 
cases and the arbitrator's considered 
Opinion. 

Seek first the reasoning, find out what 
the weight of authorities is on your prob- 


lem, and then you may well solve your 
problem by deciding to dispose of the matter 
in one of the grievance steps. 

Am I talking myself out of business? 
Does this smack of something in restraint 
of trade by an arbitrator? Any good arbitra- 
tor will tell you candidly there is not an 
Opinion and Award published in all the 
books combined, by the best arbitrators in 
the business, which equals in effectiveness, 
in acceptance, in freedom from complica- 
tions, in healthy, harmonious human rela- 
tions, the decision and solution the parties 
arrive at themselves—the flower of their 
own spade work and proper use of available 
tools; in this case, published Opinions. 





“When your men stop griping, watch out for 

trouble.’ The wise officer knows that his men 

haven't really stopped griping; he has stopped 
hearing them. 

John Perry and Robert Ware Straus 

in Human Relations for Management 


(Harper) 








Why Take an 


Unnecessary Chance? 


Of course there’s always some risk in hiring youngsters 
for clerical work. But the odds in your favor will be 
much better if you screen your applicants with good 
tests. 


Among the best are the Hay Number Perception and 
the Hay Name Finding tests. These have proven re- 
peatedly to be more efficient than other generally avail- 
able tests for the selection of people who will be fast 
and accurate in clerical operations. 


In one instance performance evaluations were obtained 
from 173 clerks. Hay Number Perception was found 
to be the most efficient of five test batteries which were 
administered. It was closely followed by the Hay Name 
Finding test. 


Write for report summarizing the results; you will not 
be obligated. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
P.O. Box 239 Swarthmore, Pa. 








Practical Group Psychotherapy 
Reduces Supervisors Anxiety 


TT role of the first-line supervisor, and 
how he affects employee morale, com- 
pany loyalties and productivity, is impor- 
tant to those of us who are interested in the 
improvement of management practices. 
Our aim is to motivate workers so that 
they will be eager to perform at something 
like their potential capacities. But the atti- 
tudes of many supervisors limit the effec- 
tiveness of some of our best employee- 
centered plans. In fact, these attitudes, 
which seem to be pathologic manifestations 
of the supervisors’ personality, sometimes 
account for entirely unexpected and detri- 
mental results. 

There are probably many industrial 
supervisors who are actually in dire need 
of some psychotherapeutic help. With 
better personal adjustment, they would 
prove more efficient in their work and could 
establish more wholesome relationships 
with their subordinates. 

But the cost of any program of intensive 
psychotherapy would prevent any company 
from underwriting such a plan. A business 
can afford to be humanitarian only so far 
as it directly or indirectly increases profits. 
Now, if there were some less expensive and 
less time-consuming manner of improving 
the character of relationships among work- 
ers, it should be welcomed as a new way of 
handling the serious ‘human factor’ in 
industry. 


By Georce A. Peters 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


and JosepH G. PHELAN 
Bruce Payne & Associates, Inc. 
Westport, Connecticut 





Many supervisors, say the authors, 
badly need psychotherapy. To give it 
to them individually would cost more 
than any company can afford. Group 
treatment by a special kind of intensive 
role playing is recommended, with a 
warning that it should be tried only 
by a qualified psychologist, physician 
or social worker. 





One finding which emphasizes the im- 
portance of the ‘‘human factor’ is that, of 
two comparable plants producing the same 
product, one may turn out three times as 
much as the other. The effectiveness of any 
group depends upon the work habits and 
attitudes of the individual workers, which 
in turn seem to depend primarily upon the 
informal social controls which exist within 
the management structure. In other words, 
the nature of the relationships between 
people in the company has a very direct 
bearing on productivity and profits. 

The very mention of psychotherapy 
usually brings to mind the practices of 
Freud and the couch of the psychoanalyst. 
But this kind of therapy is not really adapt- 
able to the needs of industry because it in- 
volves dealing with individual patients in a 
private clinical setting. In recent years, 
however, there has been a virtual revolution 
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in the field of psychotherapy. Group therapy 
has been introduced. Although many of the 
specific practices of this method are still 
being develuped and evaluated, it is obvious 
that such group procedures now make 
certain industrial applications feasible. 


Tuerapgutic Rote PLayinGc 


One method used in group psychotherapy 
seems particularly good for changing the 
attitudes of supervisors. It might be called 
Intensive Industrial Role Playing. In general, 
it calls for the creation of situations involv- 
ing practical work conflicts, and then allow- 
ing an individual to extemporaneously “‘live 
through’’ the experiences of a particular 
character. By playing first one role and then 
another, the individual gains understanding 
of the feelings and reactions of all of the 
various personalities involved in a conflict 
situation. 

By carefully controlling the manner of 
group interaction and the quality of emo- 
tional clashing with other participants, by 
the stimulus of constant evaluation of the 
nature of group reactions and forced adjust- 
ment to a varied and changing social reality, 
the individual gradually learns to operate 
in harmony with the needs of the group 
while promoting goal-directed behavior. 
In the process, there is constant growth of 
individual self-esteem, self-confidence, and 
ability to function in relation to social- 
industrial situations. 

While this procedure _ effectively 
changes attitudes with relation to specific 
industrial situations, it does not signifi- 
cantly alter the basic personality makeup 
of an individual, nor does it effectively 
generate insight into the origin or way of 
dealing with an individual's personal prob- 
lems. In the manner in which this procedure 
is used, it is a special method specifically 
directed toward the amelioration of costly 
industrial problems. Only a limited amount 
of insight can be expected from such a 
short-term, intensive and specific method, 
but what it lacks in coverage and depth, it 


makes up in efficiency of application and 
low cost. 

At all times, this method aims for con- 
structive changes in attitudes. Specifically, 
it provides for the growth of both intellec- 
tual awareness and emotional capacity to 
respond to the best advantage in a group 
situation. During the Intensive Industrial 
Role Playing process, considerable attention 
is given to the correction of inadequate, 


ineffective, and unpleasantly provocative 
behavior. 


Arms To Repuce ANXIETY 


This type of behavior in a relatively 
well-adjusted person is a sign of certain 
personality defenses associated with anxi- 
ety. Any reduction in the threatening nature 
of the conflict situation or demands of the 
role will reduce the anxiety. It will also 
render the immediate satisfactions of the 
defensive system less essential to the emo- 
tional integrity of the individual. 

Thus, mere familiarity with a new role 
and experience in handling routine prob- 
lems associated with new roles lessens the 
threatening qualities of such new social 
adaptations. This may permit recognition 
of certain disrupting trends and impulses, 
and allows some voluntary selection or 
experimentation with new methods that 
might be more in harmony with the group 
needs and goals. 

By personal role substitution and sub- 
sequent analysis of the feelings of the vari- 
ous personalities, an individual is given 
new perspective and aid in facing the reali- 
ties of social interaction in an industrial 
situation. Sometimes distorted personal 
expectations are forcibly modified in such 
a socializing experience as stepping “‘into 
the shoes of the other fellow’’. Certainly, 
this tends to increase the individual's 
understanding of the reactions of others, 
serves to promote a deeper respect for the 
functions of others, and reveals the poten- 
tial helpfulness of working associates 
toward group goals. 
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HomocEngous Groups DgsIRABLE 


One practical factor which may be 
overlooked is the desirability of selecting 
group participants who have approxi- 
mately the same ability to think, similar 
educational and cultural backgrounds, and 
with currently similar work experiences. 
Exceptions to this may be made when the 
current or anticipated demands of an indi- 
vidual’s work require the experience of 
dealing with a more varied sampling of 
people. However, the homogeneous group- 
ing provides for certain efficiencies in the 
therapeutic process. 

The unique benefits of such an inten- 
sive specialized procedure are somewhat 
offset by the special requirements for the 
therapist or Group Leader. This group therapy 
is different in its requirements from a train- 
ing lecture on effective human relations, a 
discussion group organized with therapeu- 
tic intent, or even a socializing experience 
where individuals can compare their prob- 
lems with those of others. It is, rather, a 
dynamic life-like activity wherein every 
group member is an active participant and 
the group leader constantly exerts a modi- 
fying influence. 


Hicuiy Sk1LtLtep LeApER EssENnTIAL 


The group must organize and function 
in relation to a group leader who must ade- 
quately understand the personality dy- 
namics of each of the several group par- 
ticipants, while encouraging meaningful 
group interaction in relation to prescribed 
therapeutic objectives. The group leader 
first must discover the reasons why each 
participant may have been prevented from 
using his abilities to the maximum, then, 
in a favorable emotional climate, provide 
the active manipulation which will stimu- 
late reconstructive learning. He must be 
able to recognize and resolve the group 
resistance, hostilities and tendencies toward 
social deterioration. 

Whether he be a psychologist, physi- 
cian, or social worker, the skill or art of 


the group leader must rest upon adequate 
understanding of personality structure, 
dynamics, pathologic manifestations, treat- 
ment methods, and clinical experience. 
But his effectiveness in an industrial situa- 
tion also requires familiarity with current 
management practices and a knowledge of 
the social psychology of industry. 


The Foreman’s Job 


(continued from page 373) 


contained in his job description and recog- 
nize that his is a substantially changed job. 
His job has been downgraded because many 
of his duties have been assumed by others, 
and he is operating within a much more 
restricted framework. 


SupERMAN No LonGer ReQuIRED 


We should stop expecting a superman 
for what in reality has become a job slightly 
higher than rank-and-file work. Perhaps 
our personnel management conferences and 
conventions will stop devoting so much 
time to their constant, almost self-defensive, 
attempts to uplift a job which the force of 
events and times has radically changed. 

The foreman cannot really be held re- 
sponsible for production. There are too 
many extrinsic events over which he has no 
control: benefits in the contract; personnel 
policies; time study and methods depart- 
ments; the personnel departments; other 
staff departments; and managerial attitudes 
and philosophy. The combination of these 
can affect production much more than he 
can. 

In reality the foreman is primarily an 
interpreter of company action and policy, 
and an exhorter and persuader to increased 
productivity. We need not belittle these 
functions. Shorn of all the other innumer- 
able duties with which he is now saddled, 
and freed of the constant pressure to perform 
responsibly with a minimum of invested 
authority, he should be able to contribute 
creditably to the goals of the enterprise. 
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Part B—Tue InpusTRIAL RELATIONS 
Director AND His Rote anp 
Status In MANAGEMENT 


ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


1. Anonymous, “‘Evolution of a Personnel 
Man,”’ Personnel Journal, Vol. 31, November, 


1952, pp. 218-219. 


An article describing how one executive came to be a 
personnel man. His awareness of the requirements of 
his job led him to night school, where he obtained a 
Bachelor's degree, a Master’s degree, and began work- 
ing on his Ph.D. degree. 


. Appley, Lawrence A.,*‘ Wife, Home, Greatly 
Affect Personnel Man's Progress,’’ Personnel 
Journal, Vol. 32, No. 1, May, 1953, pp. 


10-14. 


The author states that a good personnel administrator is 
first and foremost an individual of the highest executive 
caliber. He cites the high calling of personnel men and 
the effect of their home life on their maturity and sta- 
bility. He shows how wives can contribute to their 
husbands’ progress and how husbands with wives in 
personnel work can gain through understanding and 
recognizing the role they play in the profession. 


. Arthur, Guy B., Jr., ‘‘ The Status of Person- 
nel Administration in Management,” AMA 
Personnel Series, No. 102, Management's 
Internal Public Relations, 1946, pp. 29-42. 


Personnel administration has improved its standing in 
management by reducing costs. Growing interest in 
personnel administration is evident by the work in col- 
leges, industry, and government. The author points to 
the need for research, especially in measurements to 
evaluate programs. He cites the shortage of trained men 
in the field, and the need for personnel programs in 
executive development. He feels that too much emphasis 
has been placed on contract negotiations with unions, 
and not enough on improved communications, and 
written policies and objectives. 





This is a continuation of the bibli- 
ography started last month, The listed 
items, of course, overlap to some extent 
what has gone before, but in general 


they deal with a different aspect of the 


industrial relations job. The feature 
will be continued in an early issue. 





4. Baker, Hines H., ‘‘Employee Relations and 


Top Management Planning,’’ AMA Person- 
nel Series, No. 117, New Pattern of Employee 
Relations, 1948, pp. 3-9. 


The author makes four points: (1) Employee relations 
are fundamentally the way the company “‘lives.”’ (2) To 
practice good employee relations, a company must have 
a well-formulated policy and plan, with appropriate 
mechanism for putting it into effect. (3) The organiza- 
tion must be buiit by developing its personnel from the 
bottom up. (4) Management can create staffs to assist 
it but it cannot delegate its responsibility to them. 


. Buchele, Robert B., ‘Company Character 


and the Effectiveness of Personnel Manage- 
ment,’’ Personnel, Vol. 31, No. 4, January, 
1955, Ppp- 289-302. 


This article summarizes diverse research, a common 
implication of which is that each company has its own 
character which impresses itself deeply upon the person- 
nel program. The personnel executive must fit his 
program to this character, but should also be aware of 
the contribution he can make to the company character 
itself. 


. Burk, Samuel L. H., ‘‘ The Personnel Profes- 


sion—Its Present and Future Status,"’ AMA 
Personnel Series, No. 74, Personnel Organi- 
zation and Professional Development, 1943, pp. 
40-47. 
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Discusses interna! and external factors impinging on the 
industria! relations directord an the industrial relations 
function. Assesses some responsibility for inadequate 
relationships on aggrandizing or unqualified individuals 
occupying top personnel positions. 


. Business Week, ‘‘Who's a Labor Relations 
Man?”’ Issue of August 12, 1950, pp. 94-95. 


The article reports the results of a survey conducted by 
Business Week. The sample consisted of 38 of the top 
business executives in the labor relations field. The 
questions included such information as: age, education, 
sources of information found most useful on the job, and 
what requirements the labor relations man would expect 
if he were to hire his successor. 


. Cantor, Nathaniel, ‘‘ A Sociologist Looks at 
Personnel Administration,’’ Personnel, Vol. 
28, No. 2, September, 1951, pp. 170-173. 


The author says that the status of the personnel staff 
will remain shaky until the personnel manager is given 
equal status with top management. His function must be 
recognized by top management, and he must have equal 
authority to carry out his program. 


. Caples, W. G., ‘Personnel is an Executive 
Function,’’ Advanced Management, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 12, December, 1953, pp. 26-26. 


The author, formerly vice president in charge of in 
dustrial relations for the Inland Steel Corporation» 
describes the personnel duties inherent in all executive 
work. Discusses the executive's responsibility for per- 
sonnel decisions with or without the aid of staff. 
Minimizes role of formal personnel department. 


. Davis, K., Discussion: ‘‘Is Personnel a 
Professional Occupation?’’ Personnel Journal, 
Vol. 28, April, 1950, pp. 420-421. 

The author takes exception to assertations that per- 
sonnel men have reached a professional status. Davis 
believes that it is possible to have both professional and 
business status at the same time. He points to the pro- 
fessional engineers and physicians that work in industry 
and the fact that their professional status is not injured 
by working under business men. He believes that the 
professional status of personnel men is controversial 
and needs more discussion. 


. Dudycha, G. J., “Recent Literature on 
Careers in Psychology,"’ Occupations, Vol. 
XXVIII, 1950, pp. 455-461. 


A bibliography which contains 15 items on careers in 
personnel work in business and industry. 


. Eitington, Julius E., ** Privilege and Person- 
nel Administration,’’ Personnel, Vol. 28, No. 


4, January, 1952, Pp. 299-303. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


The author suggests that a high code of ethics be 
adopted by personnel administrators. He says that 
personnel systems were created to eliminate special 
privilege and its resultant inefficiency. 


. Emmons, Russell J., “Getting Along with 


Your Top Executives,’’ Personnel Journal, 
Vol. 29, June, 1950, pp. 55-58. 


The article describes six different executive types and 
suggests possible ways to bring about good working 
relationships with each of the six. The author concludes 
that all top executives can be included in at least two 
of the types 


. Gardiner, Glen, ‘*The Operating Executive 


and the Personnel Department,’” AMA Per- 
sonnel Series, No. 121, Personnel Functions 
and the Line Organization, 1948, pp. 3-12. 


Personnel people have not improved management's 
relations with labor as much as they think. Personnel 
departments result in a divided responsibility for human 
relations, a misdirection of employee loyalties, and 
empire building by personnel men. Yet personnel de- 
partments are vital to management if they can under- 
stand production problems and avoid undermining the 
supervisor. 


Hersey, Rexford, and Jare, Emil F.,‘* What 
is Your Industrial Relations I.Q.2?"’ Personnel, 
Vol. 26, No. 5, March, 1950, pp. 369-391. 

A quiz designed primarily to enable practicing industrial 
relations men to review their knowledge of personnel 


policies and practices. It is a means of self analysis 
rather than a selective device. 


. King, Joseph E., ‘‘Status for Personnel 


Directors,” The Personnel Journal, Vol. 31, 
No. 2, June, 1952, pp. §4-57.- 


Asserts that more status and authority for personnel 
directors is desirable and suggests ways of achieving 
them. Stresses importance of personnel director having 
good human relations to win confidence of line 
executives. 


. Lawton, Esther C., “‘Should the Personnel 


Director Report Directly to the Chief 
Executive of His Organization?’’ Personnel 
Administration, Vol. 18, No. 6, November, 


1955» PP- 39-41. 


Presents the viewpoints of W. J. Rogers, Personnel 
Director, Giant Food Department Stores; MacHenry 
Schafer, Director of Personnel for U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, George F. Lewin, Assistant Secretary, 
Government Employees Insurance Company; Augustus 
C. Johnson, Lecturer in Business Administration, 
George Washington University, on the problem of to 
whom the personnel director should be responsible in 
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order to achieve the most effective results for the or- 
ganization. 


. Lovelace, W. B., “‘Is Industrial Relations a 
Profession?’’ American Business, Vol. 19, 


October, 1949, pp. 47-49- 


The author tells of the 1950 ‘““Who’s Who”’ in industrial 
relations, compiled by the Dartnell Corporation. He 
includes a chart listing the backgrounds of 25 personnel 
executives that shows: 44% belong to no personnel 
societies, and 56% have had no previous experience in 
personnel work. He gives examples of the backgrounds 
of some men in personnel work and says that top man- 
agement should share much of the blame for the poor 
state of industrial relations today. 


. Lowry, Stewart M.,‘* What Should Manage- 
ment Do To Improve Personnel Administra- 
tion?’’ Personnel, Vol. 22, No. 6, May, 1946, 


PP- 430-436. 


The author asks management to set forth personnel 
objectives in writing and advocates that the top per- 
sonnel man report directly to the chief executive. He 
recommends staffing the personnel department only with 
qualified men, and giving sincere support to the per- 
sonnel activity. He believes management should become 
better informed on personnel methods so as to provide 
more effective guidance and evaluation. 


. McFarland, Dalton E., ‘Dilemma of the 
Industrial Relations Director,’’ Harvard 
Business Review, Vol. 32, No. 4, July-August, 
1954, PP. 123-132. 


Discusses relationships between industrial relations 
directors and their superiors in top management. Uses 
case histories and empirical data to illustrate these 
relationships. Suggests ways in which the industrial 
relations director can improve his relations with top 
management. ‘ 


. McFarland, Dalton E., ‘‘ The Forward Look 
for the Industrial Relations Director,’’ The 
Personnel Administrator, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
April, 1956. 

Personnel management has been sold to top manage- 
ment, but personnel directors are finding it difficult to 
fulfill expectations they built up. The increasing 
criticism of personnel management must be faced and 


steps must be taken to strengthen and improve the work 
of personnel administration. 


. Myers, Charles A., and Turnbull, John G., 
“*Line and Staff in Industrial Relations,’’ 
Harvard Business Review, Vol. 34, No. 4, 
July-August, 1956, pp. 113-123. 


Reports a research study by the authors, which they 


feel confirms that the industrial relations department 
should be limited to its traditional role of advice, 
service, consultation and control in connection with 
functions involving the line supervisor and his group. 
But in (2) policy-making and in (b) policy or contract 
interpretation, more authority is frequently delegated 
to the staff specialist. 


. Nance, James J., ‘Top Management Views 


the Job Ahead in Industrial Relations,”’ 
AMA Personnel Series, No. 114, The Practi- 
cal Meaning of Management Statesmanship, 
1949, PP- 32-39- 


The author states that the American people are con- 
stantly demanding more from our economic machine. 
He thinks industry should educate people in the funda- 
mentals of our economic system. He lists eight activities 
that the industrial relations department should be re- 
sponsible for and stresses the part it has in getting the 
latest trends of management across to the public. 


. Newcomb, Robert, ‘““How to Sell Top 


Management,’" The Score, published by 
Newcomb and Sammons, Chicago, IIl., 
March 15, 1952, as reported in Personnel, 
Vol. 29, No. 1, July 1952, pp. 3-4. 


The best ideas of employer-employee communications 
are still in the minds of people who are unable to sell 
them to top management. Gives several specific sugges- 
tions designed to catch and hold the boss's ear. 


. North, Harold F., ‘‘The Personnel Man's 


Functional Relationship,’’ AMA Personnel 
Series, No. 45, New Responsibilities of the 
Personnel Executive, 1940, pp. 16-22. 


The author considers three groups, (1) top manage- 
ment, (2) those professionally engaged in personnel 
work for many years, and (3) newcomers in the per- 
sonnel field. He gives his idea of a good personnel man’s 
characteristics. He distinguishes between employees’ 
rights and privileges. He describes two classes of func- 
tional relations: external and internal. External func- 
tions include wage and hour surveys, working 
conditions surveys, and contacts outside the business. 
Internal functions include supervision and staff activity. 


. Parks, Donald S., ‘‘Survey of the Training 


and Qualifications of Personnel Executives,"’ 
Personnel Journal, Vol. 26, No. 7, 1948, pp. 
256-266. 


Deals with a survey that was conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Toledo in 1947, to find out if their present 
personnel curriculum adequately preparéts’ graduates 
for entrance into the personnel field. Replies from 84 
executives provide the data about their education and 
experience, and suggestions for an industrial relations 
training program as well as a University course. 





As You Were Saying— 


FACULTY WORKS WITH AND FOR INDUSTRY 


MM“ there was a time when colleges 
were ‘“‘cloistered’’, in the sense of 
being far removed from the hurly-burly of 
outside activity, but certainly the descrip- 
tion doesn't apply today. Consider the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University, now in its 
12th year. The following report from 
Doris Hay, who visited the school recently 
with her husband Ned Hay, indicates that 
many of the faculty are quite active off the 
campus on projects which give them an 
intimate understanding of business prob- 
lems. Says our assistant editor: 


Martin P. Catherwood, Dean of the School, 
has gathered together a team of experts. The 
membership of the team changes fairly fre- 
quently, since individuals, because of their ex- 
perience as advisors in industry, are enticed 
away from the University. When we visited 
there last December we were the special guests 
of Robert F. Risley, Coordinator of Special 
Programs and Assistant Professor. Mr. Hay 
talked about the Guide Chart-Profile method of 
job evaluation for higher executives before one 
of Mr. Risley’s classes in personnel. 

In the morning we were invited to sit 
down with a few of the professors who had an 
hour free. They took turns telling us briefly of 
the research projects that they were carrying 
on. The first to talk was Wayne L. Hodges who 
is working in industry on a study of community 
relations. He said he was following the General 
Electric plan of going far beyond a study of em- 
ployee communications, of ‘open houses’’ for 
employees’ families, and so on. His particular 
interest has been—What are the real needs of 
the town in which the industry is located and 
how can the industry help satisfy those needs? 
How can industry avoid creating problems in 
air and water pollution? He said he was just 
as interested in finding where companies had 
failed to make themselves welcome in a com- 
munity, as in their successes. He also reported 
on work which had been done at some of the 
summer seminars, after which 20 Companies 


had joined together as a council to share in- 
formation on job applications, sales, and other 
matters. 

N. Arnold Tolles has been working on a 
wage survey in the laundry and dry cleaning 
industry where wages are very important, as 
they make up 50% to 60% of the costs. The 
problem there is complicated by the fact that 
there are rival unions competing for member- 
ship. Mr. Tolles’ specialty is labor relations. 

John M. Brophy has been working with 
personnel, and on wage and salary training. He 
is an expert in training in industry and has done 
a great deal with union education. One of his 
interests is a study of mobility in middle manage- 
ment; ‘* Where, for example, is the level of a 
plant manager within his company?’ An- 
other study he is making is, ‘What happens 
to the executives when companies decide to 
relocate?’’ In some cases he has found the ex- 
ecutives are dissatisfied with housing and other 
community facilities and refuse to follow the 
company. 

A visiting Fellow—NMr. Collins from Aus- 
tralia—has been working in the development 
of foremen. He has used a modification of the 
Ohio State Leadership Questionnaire; also a 
sentence completion test to determine how suc- 
cessful the training has been. 

Ralph N. Campbell described his work 
with the American Airlines in setting up a train- 
ing program at all levels of the organization. 
He mentioned that he had discovered there and 
elsewhere that people like working as a part 
of a name group; it seemed to contribute to the 
motivation of the individual. 

Harrison M. Trice has several projects in 
hand. One of his specialties is selection processes. 
At present he is deeply involved in an analysis 
of the problem of the alcoholic. Having de- 
cided that Alcoholics Anonymous is the one 
most successful agency for curing the alcoholic, 
he is trying to perfect a test that will determine 
which people will be able to avail themselves 
of the help that the AA gives, and which people 
are definitely not able to go along with AA 
methods. 
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WISCONSIN'S ANNUAL I-DAY CONFERENCE 


| che year on the first Saturday after 
Easter, which means April 27 this 
year, the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division puts on a ‘“‘single-package’’ pro- 
gram on human relations. According to the 
follow-up notice received last year, the 
one-day conference is becoming more and 
more popular; the 500 foremen, supervisors 
and plant managers who attended consti- 
tuted a group of about 150 more than had 
been present for the two previous sessions. 
If you're in the vicinity of Madison you 
may want to mark the date. 

Last year’s meeting heard three speak- 
ers on the subject of listening as related 
to leadership. It was said that the supervisor 
or executive who takes time to hear what 


others are saying is far along the road to 
more effective leadership. Arthur Secord of 
Brooklyn College, New York, identified 
the three most important personality traits 
of a good foreman as (1) confidence in him- 
self, his company, and the ability of others, 
(2) a belief in hard work, and (3) mastering 
the intelligent use of praise. 

Other speakers were Edward McFaul, 
management consultant from Chicago, and 
Wesley Wiksell of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Thanks to Oliver Knight, ‘‘Coordina- 
tor Public Information’’ for the University 
of Wisconsin ‘Office of Editorial Services’’, 
for sending us an account of the meeting. 
As this is written, we do not know what 
is in store for those attending this year. 


POLYGRAPH USED TO SCREEN PERSONNEL 


jee ants raiding a sugar bowl, dishonest 
employees in Southern California take, 
‘“‘borrow’’, or just plain steal more than 
$30,000,000 each year in money and mer- 
chandise from business and industry. So 
says Wally Burke in an article in the Los 
Angeles Herald Express of last October 30. 
The story, headed ‘‘Industry Acts to Re- 
duce Huge Losses’’, was sent us by Harry 
Thomas, public relations director of General 
Plant Protection Company, Los Angeles, 
and editor of the company’s publication, 
““Sentry’’. Mr. Thomas feels that the in- 
creasing use of the polygraph or ‘lie detec- 
tor’ in screening job applicants is called 
for in order to weed out ‘sticky fingered’ 
people. 

The newspaper story says that the 
known loss of business and industry over 
the country to dishonest employees is 
$700,000,000 a year. In the South the 
hourly loss round-the-clock is $3500. Na- 
tionally, embezzlement losses jumped 
nearly 400% in the ten years to 1954, and 
are now only slightly lower than com- 
panies’ total fire losses. 


““Seldom,’” says Mr. Burke, “‘does a 
person take a job with the idea of lining 
his pockets, personnel executives agree, 
but frequently they yield to temptation 
because of such earthy problems as family 
misfortune, gambling losses, or living in a 
Cadillac community on a hot-rod income. 
... For the most part, persons who suc- 
cumb to the lure of cash or goods within 
easy reach are normally beyond reproach."’ 

A score of companies, it is said, already 
use the polygraph to bring miscreants to 
book or to identify bad risks in the em- 
ployment office. The machine originated in 
Chicago and has been used for about three 
years by a number of companies there, and 
in Los Angeles and other cities. It measures 
a person's pulse, blood pressure, respiration 
and skin resistance as he is asked carefully 
calculated or “‘loaded’’ questions. Reading 
and drawing reliable conclusions from the 
resulting chart requires high competence 
on the part of the examiner: it is definitely 
not a matter of installing a polygraph in 
the personnel office and letting an untrained 
person go to work with it. If you'd like 
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to know more about it, you might write 
Mr. Thomas, whose company is at 6go0 S. 


Hoover St., Los Angeles 44. His company 
uses the machine but does not make it. 


TIME TO SCRAP “RANK-AND-FILE”? 


0 months ago in these pages a 
reader protested the use of ‘‘sub- 
ordinate’ in referring to the person who 
works under the direction of a supervisor 
or other manager. It was found that some 
companies make a practice of always using 
some other word which cannot wound the 
pride of anyone. Now Joseph H. Foegen, 
who contributed a piece on ““The White 
Shirt Barrier’’ in our February 1954 issue, 
puts himself on record as opposing the 
term “‘rank and file’’ for the same reasons. 
Not to make light of Mr. Foegen’s argu- 
ment but just by way of comment, we are 
reminded of Abe Lincoln's observation: 
“God must love the common people; he 
made so many of them.”’ In a very real sense 
we're almost all “‘subordinates’’, though 
perhaps not so much “‘rank and file’’. 
Another term that could be improved is 
“hourly worker’’. After reading Mr. Foe- 
gen’s argument you might give us your 
point-of-view. He says: 


How would you like to be known as the 
‘“rank-and-file’’? Would your self-respect be 
dented by knowing that, prestige-wise, you 
were on the bottom of the economic totem 
pole? Well, the worker feels the same way! 

No one really wants to feel that he is only 
““average’’ or ‘‘ordinary’’. A person's ego re- 
quires that, at least in his own mind, he is just 
a little bit better than the next fellow. This 
‘being better than’’ idea not only seems to be 
inherent in human nature, but it is emphasized 
in the fast-moving, largely competitive eco- 
nomic system which we have in this country. 
These days, it is not good enough merely to 
keep up with the Joneses; we must actually be 
ahead of them in order to hold up our head in 
the neighborhood. 

Now this desire to ‘be first’’, to excel at 
something important, is also found, it would 
seem, in the work environment. However, mass 
production, mass distribution, and mass com- 


munication tend to frustrate this desire. Even 
today, with all the current talk about and in- 
terest in personnel and human relations points 
of view, the ordinary worker is still, if most 
managers were to be frank and outspoken, little 
more than a ‘‘unit of labor’’. 

Union membership tends, in one sense, to 
reinforce this leveling process. And ideas of 
equality and “‘the common man”’ involved in 
the democratic ideal, regardless of how de- 
sirable they may be politically, also tend to 
strengthen it. However, though the common 
man may in fact be common, or the rank and 
file may actually be such, the individual doesn’t 
like to view himself in this light. You have 
heard of janitors being called “sanitary engi- 
neers’’, and of garbage collectors being called 


**excess materials collectors’’. The idea is the 


same here. Everyone likes a title, and he likes 
it to be at least somewhat complimentary. 

The problem is one of terminology. Some 
people might view it as academic, ‘‘much ado 
about nothing’’. ‘““What difference does it 
make’’, they would say, ‘‘what a worker is 
called?’’ I maintain, however, that the im- 
portance is much more than merely academic. 
If morale is important, if self-respect is impor- 
tant, then so too is group labeling. 

There is the danger of fostering an un- 
fortunate mental picture, of an inferior-superior 
relationship between labor and management, 
a picture that is all too common already. 
Workers often think that management, es- 
pecially its junior members, take too much of 
a ‘high and mighty”’ attitude anyway. 

If this term, ‘‘rank and file’’, is not ap- 
propriate, what can be substituted for it? It 
seems to me that the substituted term must meet 
at least three criteria to be acceptable. First, 
it must well define the group involved; it must 
be as clear as possible. Calling the group “‘ non- 
managerial employees’ would be too vague, 
since the boundaries of the worker, supervisory, 
managerial and executive groups have yet to 
be definitely set. Second, the term must have 
a favorable, or at least a neutral, emotional 
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value, one that is ego-inflating. For example, 
calling the group ‘‘common labor’’ would be 
somewhat derogatory, and therefore not ac- 
ceptable. Lastly, the term should, if possible, 
be already well known, so that the adjustment 
requires merely changing to the use of a new 
term rather than also publicizing it. 

The suggestion that I would make, then, 
meets all three criteria. It is simply this: Elimi- 
nate the term ‘‘rank and file’’ completely, ex- 
cept where a derogatory connotation, for one 
reason or other, is intended. Replace it with 
the term “‘ production workers’’, and then at- 
tempt to standardize this usage. 

Why is this term better? Well, for one 
reason, the production function is certainly of 
recognized importance. It deals with concrete 
materials, tangible substances, quantities and 
qualities capable of relatively easy measurement. 
Secondly, it goes along with the American 
tradition of *‘doing’’, of acting on the environ- 
ment rather than of being passively acted upon. 
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(Continued from page 371) 
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The third reason is that it gets in step with 
what often seems to be the thought pattern of 
the group to which it applies. Many employees, 
particularly those of the last generation, think 
that only production is important, that all other 
work is parasitical, or supplementary at best. 
Therefore, regardless of the idea being in error, 
it would seem that morale would be raised, that 
everything could be gained and nothing lost, 
if “‘ production workers’’ were used instead. 

Lastly, the name is used by the Bureau of 
the Census and by the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and by other govern- 
ment agencies, thus assuring widespread fa- 
miliarity even today. 

Personnel people who really take the 
human relations point of view seriously should 
certainly be aware of the psychological im- 
portance of group labels, and should change 
them, at least in their own usage, whenever 
such a change would benefit the dignity and 
self-respect of the individual worker. 





A Word to the Wives 


The consulting firm of Edward N. Hay & Associates 
has added a new service—having been pushed into it 
by a client! 
We had made a management survey. All executive 
positions had been reviewed and described in detail. 
The executives themselves had been appraised and 
counseled by our management psychologists. The 
management was highly pleased with the resulting 
sharp picture of the organization and of its man- 
power, which enabled them to see clearly in what 
direction individuals could be developed to the best 
advantage, to help them reach their personal and 
— objectives. The organization was strength- 
ened materially. 
Then the shock came! ‘‘You’ve helped our men a 
great deal with your counseling,’’ said the President. 
‘‘Now how about counseling these men’s wives, to 
get them on our team too?” 
The fascinating story of this project, written by one of 
the management psychologists who took part in it, is 
told in an unpublished paper, copies of which are 
| to Personnel executives and other managers. 
lease write for your copy on your business letterhead. 
You'll probably want to have your own wife read it! 


EDWARD N. HAY 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


121 S. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








New 


HARPER BOOKS 


for 


Personnel Executives 


THE OFFICE IN 


TRANSITION 


Meeting the 
Problems of 


Automation 


By ESTHER R. BECKER 
and EUGENE F. MURPHY 


A book of vital importance 
to business executives and 
an invaluable textbook for 
teachers of business adminis- 
tration courses in a rapidly- 
mechanizing business world. 
It will serve as a manual to 
help the office manager and 
his staff understand how auto- 
mation works, and the benefits 
it offers. The human and tech- 
nical problems of introducing 
automation in an office are 
described. Other subjects dis- 
cussed in detail are: preparing 
people for mechanization, hu- 
man relations, the future of 
white-collar unionization, the 
meaning of office automation, 
standardizing work methods, 
the punch card, the computer, 
integrated data processing. 
The book also provides: de- 
scriptions of equipment, manu- 
facturers, associations, institu- 
tions and publications to which 
the reader can refer for infor- 
mation or training. $3.50 


At your bookstore, or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


40 East 33rd St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


THE PRACTICE 
OF UNIONISM 


By JACK BARBASH 


Author of “Labor Unions in 
Action.” 


A penetrating close-up of labor 
unions and the forces that have shaped 
them, told from the point of view of a 
union “insider.” Mr. Barbash views 
the labor movement from 1933 to the 
present. He places special emphasis on 
developments since the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Law in 1947, and stresses 
the significance of the recent AFL- 
CIO merger. ‘‘No other book gives so 
much insight into the complicated 
human and economic problems of the 
trade unions.”—Mark Srarr, Educa- 
tional Director, ILGWU. $5.00 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
FOR MANAGEMENT 


The Newer Perspective 


Edited by EDWARD C. 
BURSK, Editor, 


.. Harvard Business Review. 


' Some of the best current 

= thought and practice in human 
relations for business and in- 

-_. dustry, distilled from the widely- 

™ read pages of the Harvard 
Business Review. The nineteen 
contributors include Abram Collier, 
Solomon Barkin, Chris Argyris, Carl 
Rogers, Wendell Johnson, Robert 
Ware Straus. “Shows the way through 
what has been pretty confused travel- 
ling in recent years.”—Everett VAN 
Every, President, California Personnel 
Management Association. $5.00 





BOOKS 


New Concepts In Wace DgrerMINATION. 
Edited by George W. Taylor and Frank 
C. Pierson. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1957. 352 pages. $6.50. 


(Editor's note: Seldom do you see a book 
reviewed by one of its authors, and in advance 
of its publication. The importance of this book 
in its field, however, makes us grateful for 
this account, which may be considered not so 
much a review as a preview.) 


Some years ago, an eminent economist 
was asked to evaluate the present state of 
wage theory. He denied that there was any 
theory to evaluate but went on to say: 
‘*Why don’t some of you who have engaged 
extensively in wage determination do some- 
thing to fill the gap?’’ Partly in response to 
the challenge, the Labor Relations Council 
of the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania initiated a research project 
which has culminated in a book—*‘New 
Concepts in Wage Determination’’—to be 
issued by the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company early in 1957. 

The forthcoming volume, edited by 
George W. Taylor of the Wharton School 
and Frank C. Pierson of Swarthmore 
College, includes chapters by the two 
editors and by Leland Hazard, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; 
Nathaniel Goldfinger and Everett N. Kassa- 
low, Economists, AFL-CIO; John T. Dun- 
lop, Harvard University; E. Robert Liver- 
nash, Harvard University; Arthur M. 
Ross, University of California; Richard A. 
Lester, Princeton University; Lloyd G. 
Reynolds, Yale University; Clark Kerr, 
University of California; and Melvin Roth- 
baum, Harvard University. 

The most rewarding and most arduous 
task involved in the preparation of the 
volume was the working out of a common 


frame of reference so that the result would 
not be a series of unrelated essays. To this 
end, a series of meetings of the contributors 
were held over a three year period, from 
1953 through 1955. 

Contrary to the theorists’ usual view, 
it was concluded that wage theory should 
not be exclusively tied to general economic 
theory. In other words, it was reasoned 
that, in addition to general market forces, 
there are particular institutional forces 
accounting for the behavior of wages. 
This represents quite a new direction for 
wage analysis as compared with the 
traditional approach. 

All members of the group became im- 
pressed by the degree of decision-making 
latitude which is exercisable in wage 
determination and also by the diversity of 
goals or perspectives which characterize 
dealings in this area. In consequence, 
the forces making for greater or lesser 
administrative latitude, as well as the 
factors influencing the making of decisions 
as between alternate choices within that 
latitude, are appraised as being important 
in wage analysis. 

The chapters of the book thus point 
to the conclusion that an adequate wage 
theory cannot properly be confined to an 
integration of wage principles with general 
economic theory. Rather, the analysis must 
be broadened to include institutional as 
well as market considerations so as to 
develop a particularized theory as well. 
So, among many other things, the study 
considers strike strategy, the status of 
union organizations, the scope of collective 
bargaining in relation to the substantive 
wage determination. A major contribution 
is in the attention given to wage rate 
relationships, i.e., wage structures as a 
useful concept for analysis. For example, 
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a particular wage in a manufacturing 
establishment is found to be the product 
of three major relationships: the relation 
to other jobs within the plant, to other 
jobs in the external market, and to the 
plant’s level of labor costs. A given wage 
structure is a blending of all three types of 
determinants. It appears that this and other 
types of analyses provide a set of new con- 
cepts to be used in understanding the be- 
havior of wages. 

In summary, then, the book emphasizes 
the latitude often possessed by wage 
negotiators insofar as strictly market in- 
fluences are concerned, the precise degree 
depending upon the particular environment. 
It is interesting to speculate on what the 
implications for economic analysis as a 
whole would be if it should be discovered 
that the range of administrative discretion 
and the complexities of response patterns 
were as wide in other economic areas as 
they have been found to be in the field 
of wage determination. 

George W. Taylor 
Wharton School 
University of Pennsylvania 


Wuat Snoutp We Expgcr or Epucation? 
By Homer Tope Rosenberger. National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C., 
1956. 348 pages. $3.00. 

This is a most interesting book. In the 
first place, the title itself faces us with a 
question that has real meaning for every- 
one. In the second place the organization 
of the text is unusual. Nearly two thirds of 
the content is devoted to an analysis of 
education in schools at all levels. The major 
stress is on the curriculum, in a single 
chapter of over 150 pages. 

Only one page is given to discussion 
of the place of the teacher. If the curriculum 
presents the “‘what’’ of education, in a 
similar sense the teacher represents the 
‘“‘how’’. Both are important. I regretted that 
a more complete analysis of the impact of 
the teacher was not included. 


In his broad coverage of the curricu- 
lum, the author makes an excellent case for 
special classes to meet the needs of both 
““prilliant’’ and retarded children. The 
administrative difficulties of providing such 
opportunities are not given equal attention, 
probably by design. Similarly there is a 
good argument for liberal education, a 
topic that is receiving increasing attention 
today, particularly from our so-called 
materialistic business men in search of 
promising youth for their organizations. 

Beginning with Chapter 5, the dis- 
cussion shifts to how adults make use of 
the education they have received. The 
author covers such basic aspects as com- 
munication, social responsibility, voca- 
tional fitness, use of leisure and constructive 
self-analysis. Each chapter contains many 
suggestions by which we adults can make 
better use of the resources provided by our 
educational experiences. 

This volume is a positive contribution 
to the ever-changing philosophy of Amer- 
ican education. It could not but have a 
salutary effect if large numbers of laymen 
would take time to read it, formulate a 
positive educational philosophy of their 
own, and transmit their conclusions to the 
professional educators. 

Milon Brown, Deputy Chief 
Training and Development Division 
Office of Civilian Personnel 
Department of the Army 


Human PrositemMs or A StaTE MENTAL 
Hosprtat. By Ivan Belknap. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1956. 
277 pages. $5.50. 


Read this book from the point of view 
of the patient and his loved ones and it 
fills you with apprehension. While condi- 
tions in ‘Southern State Hospital’’ may 
be worse than in some other mental insti- 
tutions, from what I read they are fairly 
typical. At the end of the first year of this 
study there were ten staff physicians, 
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exclusive of the superintendent and the 
clinical director, to care for 2900 patients. 
American Psychiatric Association stand- 
ards call for the employment of 39 doctors 
for those patients. There is a similar short- 
age of nurses and attendants. Turnover, 
even of these tragically few workers, is 
terrific, which means that most of the 
people on the job are not well trained. An 
individual ward physician sometimes has 
responsibility for as many as 1200 patients. 
The end result is that ‘‘the least-educated, 
least-trained, lowest-paid, and generally 
worst-treated employees actually have the 
most to do with day-to-day patient treat- 
ment and symptom diagnosis."’ The book 
should be required reading for all public 
officials who care for mental patients. 

K. R. Dailey, manager of the employee 
relations department of the Humble Oil 
& Refining Company, Houston, who is a 
friend of the author and who called our 
attention to the book, writes: ‘It is an 
attempt to examine the conflicts that 
develop in an administrative system where 
the formal organization of work has 
departed radically from the actual informal 
organization. It is also a case analysis 
which shows that any kind of administra- 
tive organization must have a continuous 
communications audit... . There are im- 
portant parallels between this hospital study 
and most management problems.”’ 

H. M. T. 


AppRESSEs ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 1956 
Series. Edited by L. Clayton Hill and 
John W. Riegel. Publications Distribution 
Service, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 1956. 170 pages, lithoprinted, paper 
bound. $3.50 postpaid. ' 


This 814 x 11” book contains twelve 
talks made at regional meetings of business 
managers during the 1955-56 season. The 
meetings were conducted by the Bureau of 
Industrial Relations of the University of 
Michigan and the subjects were chosen by 
those who were going to attend. The first 
three papers are on the same subject, 
‘Improving Teamwork Within the Man- 
agement Group’’; they were presented in 
three Michigan cities by Robert E. Lewis, 
president of Argus Cameras, Inc., Edmund 
P. Learned, a Harvard professor and con- 
sultant, and Charles V. Dunham, a con- 
sulting psychologist and partner in Rohrer, 
Hibler & Replogle. Other papers were read 
by men connected with Owens-Illinois, 
The Standard Oil Company (Ohio), United 
States Rubber, Detroit Edison, General 
Electric, Albert Ramond & Associates, 
General Motors, The Upjohn Company, 
and Ford Motor. Questions and answers 
follow most of the talks. The individual 
addresses seem to me to have been excep- 
tionally good, and should be helpful to 
personnel directors. 

H. M. T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


— month we (Harrison Terrell) 
scanned several magazines for articles 
of interest to personnel, labor relations, and 
training people. This month we looked over 
several of the same publications and some 
new ones. Readers are invited to write us 
about worth-while articles they've come 
across in current publications, giving 
title, author, issue date, and a brief de- 
scription, for possible use in this depart- 
ment. 


Epucation & U. S. Business: New Partners. 
The Saturday Review, January 19, 1957. Under 
this general title are articles by Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, duPont president, on “* The Culture 
of a Businessman’; by H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
Armstrong Cork chairman, on “‘New Goals 
for Business’’; and by Courtney C. Brown, dean 
of Columbia's Graduate School of Business, 
on ‘‘ The New Higher Education of Executives.’’ 
Of special interest to those who are concerned 
with executive development programs and the 
place of colleges in such programs. 
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Tue Acs or Psycno.ocy 1n THe U. S. By Ernest 
Havemann. Life, January 7, 1957. This is the 
first of a “‘major’’ series of articles on which 
writer Havemann had the collaboration of Dr. 
Fredrick C. Redlich, Yale University School 
of Medicine, and Dr. Clifford T. Morgan of 
Johns Hopkins University. Mr. Havemann has 
an M. A. in psychology from Washington Uni- 
versity. The first article is 644 pages long with 
the illustrations. The second article in the series, 
headed *‘The Tools Psychologists Invented’, 
is 6 pages in length and appears in Life’s January 
14 issue. Those who have made a serious study 
of psychology will find the text elementary, 
but the strictly amateur psychologist—the 
‘‘man on the street’’ to whom it is addressed— 
will learn a lot from it. We recommend that 
every personnel and training man have a look 
at these articles, if for no other reason than to 
learn what John Q. Public is being told about 
this relatively new science. 





Business Manners. By Robert Sheehan. Fortune, 
January 1957, 4-24 pages. A readable and 
not too weighty article, telling about top ex- 
ecutives who take all ‘phone calls, see every 


visitor at least briefly, make themselves ac- 
cessible, get visitors out gracefully. There is a 
list of the ten ‘‘ most courteous U.S. companies’. 





Latest Hgvp in Pickinc Foremen. Staff-written 
in Factory Management © Maintenance, December 
1956, two pages. Chart shows ‘‘ How the ideal 
supervisor looks’’ to (1) Machine operators, 
(2.) Female packers, and (3) Technicians. Article 
is based on a survey by the U.S. Ordnance Corps 
of 4141 civilian employees. The idea is to pick 
foremen who have the qualities thought de- 
sirable by this group. In the same issue: ‘* Strike 
Time Can Be Turned into School Time for Your 
Foremen’’. This 4-page piece tells how Republic 
Steel's Cleveland District last July, the day after 
their strike began, started ‘‘schooling’’. There 
is a description of the courses taken by 350 
company people, mostly foremen, who at- 
tended for three hours every weekday morning. 





PLENTY oF MEN For ANY Sport. Business Week, 
January 12, 1957. A 3-34 page staff-written 
article on General Motors’ ‘*management in 
depth’’. A subhead says that ‘5M had a 25% 


turnover of top executives last year. Changes 
shown by an organization chart include the ap- 
pointment of Louis G. Seaton, 50, as vice presi- 
dent, personnel, to succeed personnel vice presi- 
dent Harry Anderson, retired for age. Scaton 
and 17 other top executives are pictured. GM's 
““prescription”’ for training management people, 
almost all of whom are brought up within the 
organization, is said to be this: ‘* You start 30 
years ago and organize your company properly. 
You give your men responsibility and authority. 
You reward them when they succeed; you dis- 
cipline them when they err. You don’t have to 
develop them; they develop themselves.’’ In 
the same issue: three pages on labor's ‘New 
Strategy—Organize Piecemeal’’ and ‘‘ How Em- 
ployers View Labor.”’ 





Tats Ipza Enps Worx Pirs-uvp. By William 
Barry Furlong. Nation's Business, January 1957. 
The subhead is, “One firm saves $75,000 a year 
by hiring part-time help. Here’s how it works”’ 
The article tells what advantages are found in 
employing part-time workers, and deals at some 
length with the fact that many companies are 
in the business of supplying suitable part-time 
people. In the same issue: ‘‘Managers Need 3 
Smart Teachers’’, by John Corson of McKinsey 
& Co., Inc. The three ‘‘teachers’’, if we identi- 
fied them correctly, are formal training programs, 
devices and practices used by the management, 
and self development. The article names four 
kinds of knowledge and five habits that make 
for executive success, and that come more 
quickly under a balanced program. Each article 
runs to 4-4 pages. 

SscurinG Unirorm Decisions 1n SIMILaR JuDG- 
MENTAL Situations. By Clement J. Berwitz of 
the New York State Labor Department. Ad- 
vanced Management, January 1957. Lists 11 re- 
quirements to reach the objective, such as, 
Reduce knowledge to writing, get Depth in in- 
structional writing, gain Acceptance before in- 
stallation, Evaluate performance, and so on. 
In the same issue: ‘Critical Views of Advanced 
Management Programs’’ by Allison V. Mac- 
Cullough, a management consultant. A 4-page 
appraisal of the universities’ executive courses, 
how to prepare men for them, what to expect 
of them. 





Personnel Research 


InTEREsT ScorEs IN IDENTIFYING THE Po- 
TENTIAL Trapg Scuoot Drop-out. By 
Cecil O. Samuelson and David T. Pearson, 
Sr. The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
40, No. 6, December 1956, 386-388. 


This study was undertaken to find 
whether there are differences in interests 
between those who finish a trade school 
course and those who drop out during the 
course. In the Salt Lake Area Vocational 
School, where this study was done, more 
than half of the students who start a 
course fail to finish it. All the students in 
this school took the Kuder Preference 
Record, Form CH. The authors tried to 
determine whether the group that stayed 
in school to finish a course could be dis- 
tinguished from the group that dropped 
out on the basis of interest patterns as 
measured by the Kuder. The factors that 
relate to drop-outs are many and varied but 
it was thought that scores on the interest 
inventory might reflect some of them. 

The sample consisted of 55 students who 
dropped out before completion and 48 who 
completed courses. All the students were 
males and all were enrolled in courses in 
automechanics, carpentry, electronics, 
welding and the like. The groups were not 
paired in advance, but it was found that 
they were roughly similar in age, marital 
status, and amount of education. 

Both groups would presumably be 
somewhat selective in favor of an interest 
in mechanics. Those who did not think 
they would like a mechanical course would 
not ha've enrolled in these departments in 
the first place. 

The means of the two groups were 
computed for each of the inventory cate- 
gories. The composite profiles for the two 
groups were then plotted on a profile 
sheet. These profiles indicate that there were 
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no significant differences between the two 
groups. Both profiles are relatively flat 
indicating that the interests of this group 
of trade school students were broad and 
diverse rather than specialized in the 
mechanical area. Kuder suggests the 75th 
percentile as the point of significant interest 
intensity. The “‘Mechanical’’ score for the 
group that completed courses is the only 
one at this level. However, even in this 
group 44% of the individuals who com- 
pleted the course had mechanical interest 
scores below the recommended 75th per- 
percentile. 

The authors conclude that the Kuder 
test is of very limited value, in this school 
at least, in helping students evaluate their 
decision to become mechanics, or in de- 
termining which ones will probably com- 
plete the course. 


Pgersonat History Data As A PREDICTOR OF 
Success In Service STATION MANAGEMENT. 
By Robert S. Soar, Vanderbilt University. 
The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 40, 
No. 6, December 1956, 383-385. 


The choice of a dealer who will be in 
charge of a service station is a serious 
concern of oil companies because of the 
large financial and good-will investment. 
Since it may take several months for a fail- 
ure to become evident, it is important to 
pick such men with as much care as pos- 
sible. 

Previous studies of sales personnel have 
indicated that objective items on a per- 
sonal history blank are useful in predicting 
success in a variety of situations. Personal 
history data were, therefore, collected from 
29 dealers currently operating service sta- 
tions ina metropolitan area ina Southeastern 
state. Since the original application blanks 
were not available, each man was asked to 
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give this information in terms of his status 
at the time he was first employed by the 
company. 

Ratings on 15 aspects of service station 
management were made for each dealer 
by six rotating supervisors who knew the 
work of each service station. These 15 
aspects of performance were divided into 
the following clusters: business sense, 
promotion, emotional maturity, responsi- 
bility, and personality. The intercorrela- 
tions between the clusters proved to be so 
high that the ratings were totaled and 
this single rating was used as the measure 
of success in the service station. 

The personal history blanks were put 
in rank order by this total performance 
rating. The papers were then split into 
high and low halves. Items on the blank 
were kept or thrown out on the basis of 
whether they discriminated between the 
high and low halves. Fourteen items of the 
original 39 were retained on the basis of 
this analysis. They were weighted 2 or 1, 
depending on the degree of differentiation. 
The following items were rated 2: over 5'6” 
in height, less than 200 Ibs. in weight, 
between 25 and 29 years of age, held a 
blue-collar job in high school, and had 
no more than one child. 

The 14 items retained in the scoring key 
were then cross validated on a new sample 
of 23 dealers in two other cities. The 
personal history data items on the key 
were found to discriminate in this group 
also. The sample used in this study was 
much smaller than is usually considered 
adequate for an item analysis, but the pro- 
cedure proved to be successful in the cross 
validation. 


EVALUATION OF A SuPERVISORY TRAINING 
ProGraM wiTtH ‘How Supsrviss?”’ By 
Richard P. Barthol, University of California 
at Los Angeles, and Martin Zeigler, Penn- 
sylvania State University. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 40, No. 6, Decem- 
ber 1956, 403-405. 


The subjects in this study were 210 
supervisory employees in the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. These foremen and 
department supervisors took part in twenty 
weekly conferences on supervisory prob- 
lems. The topics discussed included produc- 
tion control, accident prevention, budgets, 
training of workers, and human relations, 
but no effort was made to cover the content 
of the test “‘How Supervise?’’. Form A of 
this test was given at the beginning of the 
training program and Form B at the end. 

The authors felt that if the training 
program was effective and if ‘‘How Super- 
vise?”’ is a measure of effectiveness, then 
the post-test should show higher scores 
than the pre-test. Positive results would 
have meaning, but negative results would 
be inconclusive. 

The group of supervisors was sub- 
divided by educational level. The results 
were positive and all groups improved 
significantly. The greatest gains, however, 
were made by supervisors who had gone to 
college. There did not appear to be any 
significant differences between subjects 
who had gone only to elementary school 
and those who had gone to high school. 
A table is presented which gives the means 
and standard deviations for each educa- 
tional group on the pre-test and on the 
post-test. 

These results raise the question of 
whether “‘How Supervise?’ adequately 
measures improvement in men who have 
not gone beyond high school. Perhaps 
another study should be made which would 
partial out such factors as age and intelli- 
gence, to see whether readability is a 
primary factor in causing the differences. 
The authors also suggest the need for more 
work on the meaning of score changes 
following a training program. 





““Be sure brain is engaged before putting mouth 
in gear.”" 


Siebler Clothes 





Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Tortepo PErRsoNNEL MANAGERS’ 
Association has made a survey of 62 
Toledo firms to determine employment 
policies on rehabilitation of disabled em- 
ployees. Among the questions asked were: 
Does your plant have a total and permanent 
disability plan for occupationally injured 
personnel? 50% did, 50% did not. Does your 
plant have a total and permanent disability 
plan for non-occupationally injured per- 
sonnel? The answers here, too, were about 
evenly divided. 92% of the plants report 
that they do not have a formalized plan for 
hiring handicapped personnel. About 40% 
have a program for rehabilitating injured 
or disabled employees. 

Firms were asked if their plants are 
covered by a collective bargaining agree- 
ment and, if so, if there was a contract 
clause concerning rehabilitation or light 
work? Answers indicated that 11% are not 
covered by agreements or did not answer the 
question. 36% of the remainder are bound 
by contractual provisions regarding re- 
habilitation; 64% have no specific pro- 
vision. To the question ‘‘if you assign an 
employee light duty due to injury, what 
rate of pay does he receive?’’, answers 
showed that a man on light duty receives 
the rate of pay for the job on which he is 
working in 66% of the cases. 34% maintain 
his regularly classified rate, although 20% 
of these firms have restrictions as to the 
length of time involved or the degree of 
light work. 

Does length of service determine work 
to be performed or pay to be received by 
disabled employee? In 72% of the plants 
polled, length of service does not enter 
the rehabilitation picture, although in 
some cases a man’s seniority may entitle 
him to a choice of jobs. In the remaining 


28%, conditions vary widely as to how 
length of service enters in. Some plants 
give special consideration to older em- 
ployees, treating each case on its own merit. 
Where the length of service is indicated, 
it varies from 60 days to 24 years, with no 
definite pattern shown in the survey. 
Generally, one-fourth of the companies 
attempt to take care of their disabled 
workers by finding jobs for them to do. 
64% reported that they do not create 
jobs for regular employees unable to per- 
form regular duties. The survey is amplified 
with comments and figures. 

The Toledo association also questioned 
51 companies about training and education. 
The survey covered 30,794 manufacturing 
employees, and 11,615 non-manufacturing. 
29 manufacturing firms reported a company 
training program, 11 had none. 11 non- 
manufacturing companies had a program, 
one did not. Training programs were about 
equally divided between formal and in- 
formal. 10 manufacturing companies had 
training directors, 30 did not. 6 non-manu- 
facturing companies had training directors, 
6 did not. Companies were also asked about 
the kind of programs provided, methods 
used, educational-assistance programs, com- 
pany libraries, and company scholarship 
programs. 

The legislative committee of the Toledo 
association mailed copies of the following 
booklets to all members, feeling them to 
be of value to personnel managers: The 
Ohio Unemployment Compensation Law, 
annotated 1955-56; How the UC Law 
Works in Ohio, as amended effective 
October 10, 1955; Amended Substitute 
House Bill #700, effective October 5, 1955, 
creating the Bureau of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation; Interpretative Bulletin—Part 778 
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—Overtime Compensation; Interpretative 
Bulletin—785—Hours Worked; Amendment 
to Part 785—Hours worked. 





Tue PgrsonNeEL Cius oF ATLANTA, 
publishes a four-page bulletin called the 
Personnel Touch. In November the group 
heard the Reverend Cecil Myers of the 
Trinity Methodist Church talk about the 
worried worker. A description of the 
club’s relationship to the National Council 
of Industrial Management Clubs, written 
by W. R. Lewis of the Atlantic Steel Com- 
pany, gives a good idea of the scope and 
work of the group. Lewis explains that 
whenever a club has a specific problem, the 
NCIMC, through its various mediums, 
is generally able to assist in working out a 
solution. For example, he goes on to say, 
the Personnel Club has received the Ex- 
cellent Award nine years in a row. This 
hasn't been an accident, as success never is 
an accident. It has been a combination of 
things, foremost of which is the support of 
the members, but behind this combination 
of things has been the NCIMC Club De- 
velopment Program, guiding the club in 
the right direction. When we were Host 
Club in 1954 (Lewis reminds readers) to 
the Annual Conference, the guide the 
committee followed was calied *‘So You're 
the Host Club’’, published by the NCIMC. 
Without it, we'd have been lost. The very 
popular Management Development groups 
and the future Case Study groups are 
examples of NCIMC Educational Programs 
that most clubs have used successfully. 

At the mid-south Roundtable in Savan- 
nah, Lewis continues, Don Case, NCIMC 
Field Representative, was present and 
took part in several discussions on how to 
better run your club. Don has made several 
trips to this area and is aya:!able from time 
to time. At the Annual Miceting in Fort 
Wayne there were ten group sessions on 
various aspects of ‘‘How to run a club.”’ 
The people on these panels were experienced 
leaders from successful clubs. 


An article in the December bulletin 
by George M. Glover, the club develop- 
ment program chairman, describes another 
aspect of the relationship. Each year, he 
says, our Club’s accomplishments are 
evaluated by the NCIMC Club Develop- 
ment Committee. To meet the standards 
required, we must excel in the following 
phases of the Club program: 1) organiza- 
tion, 2) education, 3) affiliation, 4) service, 
and 5) public relations. Each section is 
divided into specific items to be planned. 
For example, under public relations one 
item requires that at least 75 inches of 
newspaper or other similar publicity be 
secured, and one item under education 
requires the club to conduct a standard 
NCIMC Management Development Group. 
Although we have a certain degree of lee- 
way to choose items, the Club is required 
to complete a set minimum of the items 
under each section. An overall total of 
197 points is required for an Award of 
Excellence, with these points awarded for 
items accomplished. At present, Glover 
reports, we have completed or have 
planned, programs valued to 207 points and 
we hope to come close to achieving the 
maximum number of points obtainable. 

Tue Papucan Arga INpDusTRIAL RELA- 
tions Cius, of Paducah, Kentucky, heard 
a talk by Loy Haupt at the November 
meeting. His topic was ‘‘Management 
Evaluation.’” Mr. Haupt, in developing 
the background for his talk, stated that 
less than three years ago the International 
Shoe Company set up the Management 
Evaluation Division of the Industrial 
Relations Department to determine what 
management people are like at International 
Shoe. A form has been developed to contain 
the individual's biographical data and all 
test results, which becomes a permanent 
personnel record. This information is then 
coded and punched on IBM cards for ready 
reference. The following is a partial list of 
the tests appearing on this form: 1) The 
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Kuder Interest Test, which shows the per- 
son's job interest in ten areas; 2) Thurston 
Temperament Test, which displays seven 
disposition characteristics; 3) Work Atti- 
tude Scale, measuring a person's attitude 
toward the right and wrong situations; 
4) How Supervise, which presents human 
relations problems; 5) Social Intelligence 
Test, measuring understanding of social 
situations; 6) Personal Inventory Test, 
showing a person’s objectivity, how sensi- 
tive, how agrecable, and ability to co- 
operate; 7) a group of aptitude tests, cler- 
ical, numerical, mechanical, verbal and 
space relation. 

This group of tests has been given to 
about 1200 management and management- 
potential people. The administering of the 
various tests takes three hours for produc- 
tive personnel and six hours for people in 
management. After the evaluation, the 
results of the tests are discussed with the 
individual in a personal interview lasting 
from 30 minutes to one and a half hours. 
The interviewer then reports the total 
experience to the individual's superior. 
Mr. Haupt indicated that already this 
battery of tests has been helpful in place- 
ment and promotions. 

The president of the club is H. K. 
Weber, of Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Vice president is 
Ray T. Hall, of National Carbide Company, 
and secretary-treasurer is Ben O. Barr, of the 
International Shoe Company. 





Tue MariTIME PERsONNEL AssOCcIATION, 
with a membership including personnel 
officers of business firms, government agen- 
cies, and other organizations in the Province 
of Nova Scotia, Canada, held its annual 
meeting at Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
on December 11. Elected to office for 1957 
were John A. Hebb of Canadian Gypsum 
Company, Windsor, president; D. C. Mac- 
neill of Maritime Medical Care Inc., Halifax, 
first vice president; and Wendell H. Tid- 


marsh of Mersey Paper Company, Liver- 
pool, second vice president. H. E. Nicker- 
son of National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
was re-elected treasurer, and John I. Mc- 
Vittie of Dalhousie’s Institute of Public 
Affairs as secretary. 

The annual meeting opened with a 
dinner in the University cafeteria. Gordon 
W. Myers of Simpsons-Sears Limited, 
Halifax, who was retiring as MPA presi- 
dent, presented an engraved silver tray to 
Mr. McVittie in recognition of his services 
to the Association and its committees over 
recent years. After the business session Dr. 
C. B. Stewart, dean of Dalhousie’s Faculty 
of Medicine and public health consultant 
to the Nova Scotia Government, spoke on 
proposals for national health and hospital 
services plans. His address included special 
reference to the possible status of company- 
sponsored benefit and insurance plans under 
publicly-supported hospitalization, pro- 
grams, and to the problems of assuring 
adequate facilities and professional staff to 
meet anticipated demands for service. 

Mr. Hebb, reporting as program chair- 
man for 1956, referred to the following 
topics and speakers featured at meetings 
during the year: Job Evaluation, an ad- 
dress by H. W. Dacey, personnel supervisor, 
Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Co., 
Ltd.; Labor Legislation in Nova Scotia, 
by R. E. Anderson, provincial deputy 
minister of labor; New Developments in 
Office Equipment, by V. Savage, regional 
manager, Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
of Canada Ltd.; Collective Bargaining: The 
Lawyer's View, by W. H. Jost, QC, of the 
Halifax law firm of Burchell, Smith, Jost, 
Willis and Burchell; Personnel Policies and 
Practices in a Pioneer Setting (at the 
Kitimat project of the Aluminum Company 
of Canada), by G. A. Hillier, personnel 
development supervisor, Nova Scotia Light 
and Power Company Ltd. The annual 
field trip this year was to the Annapolis 
Valley distillery of McGuinness Maritimes 
Ltd. 
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Procter & Gamble (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
has announced the appointment of James 
H. Taylor, formerly director of industrial 
relations, as manager of a newly-created 
personnel administration department. The 
new department will work as a staff de- 
partment in the fields of personnel research, 
coordination and stimulation, and in the 
planning and maintenance of a com- 
pany-wide personnel program, according 
to K. Y. Siddall, administrative vice 
president. Mr. Taylor, 48, joined Procter & 
Gamble in 1936 and has remained in em- 
ployee relations work throughout his P&G 
career. He has been director of industrial 
relations since 1948. Mr. Taylor graduated 
from Ohio Wesleyan University with an 
M.A. degree in 1931 and received his Ph.D. 
from Ohio State in 1933. 





The Pioneer Ice Cream Division of the 
Borden Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
announced the resignation of Miss Eva 
Robins as assistant director of industrial 
relations after 2814 years of service with 


What’s New in 


Pioneer and its predecessor, the J. M. 
Horton Ice Cream Company, Inc. Miss 
Robins has decided to enter the public 
service as Labor Mediator and Arbitrator 
with the New York State Board of Media- 
tion. She will also do some writing and 
teaching—the latter at Cornell University’s 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
in New York City, a course in which her 
students will be executives in the personnel 
and industrial relations fields. 





William L. Poole has been named an 
assistant director of the personnel admin- 
istration department of General Foods 
Corporation, according to an announce- 
ment made by J. A. Jonsson, director. Mr. 
Poole was personnel manager of the Jell-O 
division of General Foods prior to his new 
appointment. He joined GF in 1940 and has 
had broad personnel experience in the 
corporation's Post Cereals, Maxwell House, 
Igleheart, and Jell-O operations. Mr. Poole 
attended Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Publications 





A Four-Point ProGram DgsIGNED TO 
Improve Empioyee Rexations and build a 
sound foundation for cooperation and 
productivity has been presented to in- 
dustrial management by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. In a new 
booklet, Dealing with Employees as Indi- 
viduals, the NAM says that employee 
satisfaction must be won by top manage- 
ment through ‘‘sound human relations 
planning and practice."’ The association 
made these four recommendations to man- 
agement: 


1) Find out how your employees really 
feel about their jobs and the company. 

2) Make sure that the company’s 
wages, benefits, and personnel practices are 


equal to, or better than, those for compar- 
able jobs in the community and industry. 

3) Make certain that relationships 
between supervisors and employees are 
sound. 

4) Keep employees fully informed of 
the company’s progress and problems. 

“In the typical American plant, the 
employee looks to management for leader- 
ship, for fair dealing, and for information,”’ 
the NAM said, adding that if the employee 
doesn't get his information from manage- 
ment ‘‘he'll find it—true or false—in 
another quarter.’ When there is a vacuum 
of management information, the NAM 
said, “‘the way is wide open for others to 
take over in the race for leadership."’ 

“The employer who consistently does 
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a better job of telling his story will find, 
when the chips are down, that his em- 
ployees have a reserve of factual knowledge 
on which to draw and on which to base 
their decisions,’’ the NAM said. An appen- 
dix to the booklet includes a check list 
designed to aid management in “‘taking the 
pulse of employee morale.’’ It covers such 
subjects as seniority, grievance procedure, 
working conditions, employee benefits, 
etc., and provides an opportunity to help 
Management anticipate and correct plant 
problems. The bulletin (25 cents a copy) 
may be obtained by writing the Industrial 
Relations Division of the NAM, 2 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





CoNTINUED, AND IN Facr INTENSIFIED, 
AMERICAN Business PARTICIPATION IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL LaBoR ORGANIZATION is 
strongly advocated by the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, Inc., in 
a comprehensive report issued after more 
than six months’ study of the relationship 
of the U. S. employers to that agency. 

With the whole question of this coun- 
try’s future role in the ILO currently being 
reexamined (a government-appointed com- 
mittee is soon to report its recommenda- 
tions), the Association becomes the first 
major American business organization to 
take a formal stand on U.S. employer 
policy toward the Organization. While in 
agreement with much of the criticism 
aimed at the ILO, the Association neverthe- 
less emphasized that the complaints do 
not supply reasonable grounds for either 
American employers or the government to 
withdraw from that agency. 

Noting that United States employer 
withdrawal would increase the influence of 
the Communist nations in the ILO and 
hand them a major propaganda victory, 
the Association said that only by con- 
tinuing to participate can this country 
effectively counter in that body the high- 
powered propaganda campaign emanating 


from behind the Iron Curtain, and work 
to improve the ILO program. 

The Association report specifically 
rejects the contention that American busi- 
ness should drop all connection with the 
ILO because of the presence in it of Com- 
munist “‘employer’’ and ‘‘worker’’ dele- 
gates who are under the domination of their 
governments, the admitted tendency for 
ILO activity to range beyond the pure 
confines of protective labor standards, and 
the fact that some of its undertakings may 
be more socialistically-oriented than Amer- 
icans would like. Realistically, the report 
states, the complaints lodged against the 
Organization ‘‘are not so much with the 
ILO itself as with the state of today’s 
world.”’ 

Calling for appointment of United 
States government, worker and employer 
delegates of the highest stature, the 
Association asserted it is not enough that 
they simply continue to participate but 
urged that they work for important changes 
in the ILO’s way of doing things. These are 
among the more important matters the 
Association believes merit sustained atten- 
tion: 1) De-emphasis of the convention- 
adopting or legislative functions of the 
ILO. 2) Development of a practical ILO 
program in research, education, and tech- 
nical assistance which is where the most 
useful work can be done. 3.) Changing the 
emphasis in the industry committees from 
legislative-type activities to educational 
work. 4) Attempting to resolve the prob- 
lem posed by the presence in the ILO of 
““employer’’ and ‘‘worker’’ delegates from 
the Communist nations who can speak only 
for their governments. 

The Association report was formulated 
for its Industrial Relations Committee by 
the Special Committee on National Affairs, 
after extensive consultation with members 
of recent U.S. employer delegations to the 
ILO and others experienced in ILO affairs. 
The Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, Inc. is located at 99 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





In THE Woops Tuere’s A WorD For IT, 
says the editor of the Weyerhaeuser Magazine. 
He has used typical job titles peculiar to 
the lumbering industry to make a very inter- 
esting short feature story. It is illustrated 
with cartoons. Every man in the woods has 
a special job title, the story explains. But 
in most cases he also has an unofficial 
handle tagged on him by his fellow loggers. 
Not so common today as they once were, 
these informal names are usually descriptive 
of the job performed by the man in the 
woods, or his status as a greenhorn or a 
veteran. 

His first job may have been as a ‘whistle 
punk’ (signalman). And if he didn’t stay 
long in any one camp, he was known as a 
‘camp inspector’ or ‘boomer.’ He usually 
envied the ‘squinteye’ (saw filer) and the 
‘push’ (foreman), and especially the ‘fern- 
hoppers’ (foresters) and ‘scenery inspectors’ 
(civil engineers on the logging railroad). 
When he worked up to ‘siderod’ (loading 
foreman) or became a 'Cat skinner’ (tractor 
operator), and was so inclined, he may have 
found himself ‘in the bight’ (married). This 
was once considered a sad fate for any 
‘timber beast.’ This kind of piece could be 
worked out for almost any industry, and 
carries with it a subtle appeal, making the 
employee feel rather special, in the know, 
proud to be part of this particular group. 
T. H. Mutchler is the editor of the Weyer- 
haeuser Magazine, published for Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Company employees in Tacoma, 
Washington. 





Secretaries Stick Terr Necxs Out 
and talk about the ideal man in the Novem- 
ber number of Echoes published by the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion & College Retirement Equities Fund, 
New York. Some even go so far as to name 
names. Coupled with the quiz is a reprint 
from the Personnel Journal of ‘What is a 
Boss?"’ The editor, Connie Pirnie, is plan- 


ning, with some courage, to continue print- 
ing more opinions of bosses from secretaries 
in future issues. 





TowarpbD A Better UNDERSTANDING, is 
the goal of a new magazine, USS Westerners, 
published for the employees and their fami- 
lies of Columbia-Geneva Steel Division and 
Columbia Iron Mining Company (United 
States Steel Corporation). The first issue, 
which appeared in November, was excep- 
tionally good-looking, using two colors, 
good photographs, maps and cartoons. 
Alden G. Roach, president, explains in an 
introductory note, ““This issue marks the 
launching of a new venture—a magazine for 
ali the employees. Its purpose is to give all 
of us a better understanding of each other 
and what we do and why.”’ He goes on to say 
that the phenomenal growth of the West 
is fascinating. It is a story of people and 
their accomplishment, of the growth of 
farms, industries and cities. ‘““Even more 
fascinating is a look into the future and the 
part we hope to play in the future develop- 
ment of this great country.” 

The editor, Rockwell Hereford, says 
that “‘in the long process of planning a 
magazine for us westerners of U. S. Steel, 
the editorial staff was full of ideas for the 
editor's column. Now as we go to press 
they all seem inadequate. But that is 
proper. We have reached the point where 
the real need is for each of us to share in 
contributing ideas. As you turned the 
pages,’’ he continues, ‘“we hope you had 
ideas of what you would like to know about 
the rest of us at other works or mines or 
offices. If so, you are in a good position to 
watch for news in your area." 

Who, the editor asks, is doing an out- 
standing job in his community that reflects 
credit on all of us? What are we apparently 
doing or not doing, on which most of us 
need more information? What unusual skills 
or happenings among us are of more than 
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local interest and would give a lift or a 
helpful laugh to the rest of us? 

The first feature story in the issue com- 
bines imagination with statistics to build 
morale and prestige. The editor creates an 
imaginary city of employees and their 
families to show the scope and importance 
of the firm and its work. The result is a 
“city’’ of 75,000 people, an impressive 
picture. 





New Emp.oyggs AT THE MINNEAPOLIS 
Stark AND Trispung had an opportunity 
to meet and chat with executives and de- 
partment heads at a get-acquainted coffee 
hour recently. Over 30 new employees 
(employed since July 15, 1956) attended the 
afternoon coffee hour. The Tribune pub- 
lishes a six-page news sheet, Newsmakers for 
employees, which reflects a friendly, lively 
spirit. A column called ‘“‘How Are We 
Doing’’ keeps readers informed of company 
progress. The November number reported 
on advertising, and described changes being 
made in the pressroom, as well as expansion 
of facilities for the Associated Press news 
and wirephoto bureaus. Another item in the 
paper tells how to transfer incoming tele- 
phone calls, a helpful bit of information. 





A Smaty Gop Insert, containing a 
calendar, the masthead and table of con- 
tents adds a touch of elegance to the winter 
issue of the Dravo Review. The stiff gold 
sheet is about one-third as wide as the other 
pages, and runs through to the back of the 
book. The Review is published three times a 
year by Dravo Corporation, Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh. Garland C. Raines is the editor. 
The very good-looking magazine uses heavy 
paper, two colors, plenty of white space, to 
make an impressive appearance. The build- 
ing of tunnels, dams, and various vessels 
is described and pictured in the magazine, 
which is something of a combination 
external-internal with the emphasis, per- 


haps, on the former. One brief piece, how- 
ever, is an interview with a captain and a 
pilot on two river boats built by the firm. 





REMARKABLY CLEAN AND CLEAR PRINT 
AND Picrures characterize the Keystoner, 
publication of the Hazard-Okonite Com- 
pany, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. A 12- 
page newspaper, the editor has chosen 
pleasantly heavy paper for his work, which 
adds to the attractive appearance. Stuart 
Colman, who edits the Keystoner, has made 
good use of features not directly related to 
the company, which are nevertheless help- 
ful and interesting to readers, and give a 
good impression of an interested manage- 
ment. One is on packing and moving, and 
gives detailed information of real value on 
such things as weight charges, insurance, 
transportation tax, hauling rates, and even 
the do-it-yourself plan. Another article is 
on how to sell a house and is full of valuable 
advice. One of the most important things 
in selling a house, according to the article, 
is to sell while occupied and show a home 
to its best advantage. Arrange your closets, 
appeal to the lady of the house, check your 
bathroom, be sure your bedrooms are clean 
and restful, turn on the lights, send away 
the audience (too many people embarrass 
the prospect), shut off the radio, keep your 
pets out of the way, don’t gossip, and don’t 
apologize. 

One reason for this kind of advice about 
moving and packing is the fact that the 
plant was to be moved from Wilkes-Barre 
to North Brunswick. The rest of the Sep- 
tember issue was devoted to a detailed, 
informative description of the new com- 
munity, with an analysis of the housing 
situation, as well as pictures and descrip- 
tions of public facilities such as churches, 
hospitals, schools and parks. This kind of 
orientation job shows the important part 
that a company publication can play in 
making a difficult transition such as the 
moving of a plant. 





HELP WANTED 


Personnet Tratnggs: A leading 46 year old professional 
management consulting firm is seeking several younger men 
to train and develop for its permanent staff. These men 
should have had 2 or more years of experience in personnel 
administration, preferably with an industrial company, 
should be 27 to 30 years of age; have a minimum of an nnder- 
gtaduate degree, the capacity to learn rapidly and the moti- 
vation to be successful in professional work. To these men 
our Firm offers the opportunity to work with able execu- 
tives of top companies on problems of major importance, 
and advancement and earnings based on individual perform- 
ance. Please send resume in confidence to Box 490. 


Personne Assistant: For the Chicago home office of a lead- 
ing national company known for its history of growth and 
progressive management innovations. This position offers 
excellent opportunity for development and advancement. The 
applicant should be 24 to 30 and a college graduate with 
background in personnel administration or psychology. 
Should have a minimum of one year experience in personnel 
work. Replies will be held in confidence and should include 
age, experience, education and expected salary. Reply Box 
491. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ENGINBERING PgrsoNNEL AND Lasor Retations: Mechanical 
Engineer, age 33, married, with BS and MS in Mechanical 
Engineering, is familiar with labor law, has six years varied 
experience in engineering department of large West Coast 
airframe manufacturer, desires position in Labor Relations, 
Wage and Salary Administration, or Personnel Management 
which will utilize combined background of engineering ex- 
perience AND 3 years in management, negotiations, and 
contract administration for large technical employees asso- 
ciation. Active in technical and professional societies. In- 
terested in motivation and utilization of technical employees. 
Position must be with a progressive management. Present 
salary $8,100. Reply Box 470. 


Inpusrriat Revations Apministrator: Nearing completion 
of year’s contract assuming full responsibilities of disabled 
Industrial Relations Director in multi-plant company. Now 
seck permanent assignment at comparable level. Direct con- 
tact with present employer invited. Total of 17 years’ broad 
experience in all industrial relations and personnel functions. 
Professionally trained. Will relocate. Reply Box 479. 


Communtry Retations—Empvoree Services: Degree plus 20 
years experience in public relations, employee services, com- 
munity services and relations, communications and publica- 
tions. Age 43. Desire change to job with a future and prefer- 
ably connection with expanding industry in western U. S. 
Present salary $5200. plus bonus as Advertising manager for 
small daily newspaper. Resume upon request. Reply Box 480. 


Youne MAN, age 27, married, one child. 5 years experience 
in personnel and recreation administration desires this type 
position. Excellent references. Present salary $5440. Experi- 
ence includes work as supervisor in employment inter- 
viewing, house organ editor, community recreation director, 
assistant chief industrial recreation, and public relations. 
Further details by writing Donald R. Wedge, P. O. Box 66, 
Fairborn, Ohio or call Dayton, Ohio, KEnmore 7111, Ext. 
$9115. 


Psycnotocist: Sales and market research background. 
Knowledge of law, real estate, medicine and security market. 
Prefer a position with established corporation, where the 
past experiences may be utilized to further the development 
of the organization. Age 30. Reply Box 483. 


PzrsonneL: Age 35, married; M.A. degree psychology; sales 
manager; counselor and instructor of personnel, sales and 
psychology at Business College. 3 years personnel director 
medium size plant. Midwest preferred. Reply Box 484. 


PgRsONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Male, 5 yeats experience, BA., 
veteran, father, present salary $7000. Prefer New York City 
area. Reply Box 485. 


PERSONNEL OR TRAINING: Want an interesting and challeng- 
ing personnel position. This could be in training or personnel 
management. 614 years diversified experience in personnel 
work. Age 33. Master’s Degree, Industrial Psychology. Will 
locate any place where there is challenge and opportunity. 
Reply Box 486. 


Lasor AND INTERNAL Counsst: Attorney, 35, with B.S. and 
M.S. in engineering, seeks position with greater opportunity. 
Broad corporate experience all phases negotiation, adminis- 
tration, multi-labor contracts, arbitration and litigation. 
Experienced with incentive plans, job evaluation, workmen's 
and unemployment compensation, usual fringe benefits, and 
policies and practices for non-bargaining unit personnel. 
Presently employed. Reply Box 487. 


PgrsONNEL Manacer: Over 15 years experience as Personnel 
Manager or Assistant Manager with engineering or scientific 
firms. Outstanding record in professional employment, 
policies and procedures and labor relations. Reply Box 488. 


PzrsonneL: Employed but desire to become associated with 
personnel-minded organization. Now personnel manager in 
company employing 1000. Appropriate college background 
plus 8 years personnel experience. Married, 2 children, age 32, 
excellent health. Would like to locate in medium sized city 
near East coast. Desire salary of $7,200. Resume upon re- 
quest. Reply Box 489 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for ome insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless ancther address is given in advertisement. 








"Lets have Pepsi, Please’ | 


Here’s a suggestion that’s sound from everyone’s 
angle. On-the-job refreshment eases strain, promotes 
@fficiency. Pepsi-Cola’s the preference of today’s 
* active people. And you can provide this modern, 
~ fight refreshment for your employees with no invest- 
Ment at all—in fact, a Pepsi vending machine actu- 
ally pays substantial profits. 


‘There’s a machine to suit your needs, vending Pepsi-Cola in 
disposable paper cups or in the convenient single-drink bottle, 
Write for full details: National Accounts aod Syrup Sales Dept., 
“Pepsi-Cola Company, 3 West 57th St v York 19, N. ¥. 
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: buy for college recruitment. curren experienced engineers. 


: can list key facts about your company c. asking, yor feceive a continuous flow 
,000 engineering seniors who useEJD of cur: ailable” engineer's resumes, comp!cte 
.ob-shopping guide. No other service is excep Yor re-screen need 
sy-to-use a8 EJD, Your listing is cross- . : ‘when you pick the men who best 
e, plant locations, and types of engincers ect irements ESION will supply the 
wanted. All EJD resumes sent = _ - iamies and addresses for a smal! 
to DECISION by graduating ee : 
engineers will be forwarded to 
you free . . . for your follow-up 
by letter or interview. Display 
space advertising rates on 
request. 


ti. 


ISION /Reports ee a 4 IECESION 


ns gure Aly. 


CISION the job description and require- DECISION is uniqu 
sition to be filled. Then we go through exp 
ECISION /Register, containing the names 
> of over 50,000-engineers, and send you 
Reports—the names, addresses and com- 
plete resumes of all engineers 
approximating your qualifica- 
tions for any single position. 
Small per-job fee. Ss 
ioe res 
small companies. 


SION as a consultant in your recruiting pi 
e, specialized experience in this field 
u thousands of dollars. Phone, wire, or 





